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INTRODUCTION 


Tuis book is written in an attempt to fill a blank in the 
literature relating to the physical and mental health of 
children. There are many valuable books on the former; 
but none on the latter based on the application of modern 
psychological knowledge, and the revelation that char- 
acter is formed in the nursery and not in the world, in 
the first five years and not in later ones. The many 
valuable text-books on modern psychology which are 
available are, apart from size, technicality, and generaliza- 
tions, unsuitable for the average parent in that they do 
not tell him concisely and definitely what to do and 
what to avoid. Moreover, they do not deal adequately 
with the child as a physical being, and do not, therefore, 

resent any adequate picture of the intimacy existing 
sane the physical structure and the mind. The 
actual association is an intricate and intimate one. No 
attempt is made to make of this book a text-book either 
of medicine or of psychology. It is neither. On the 
other hand, the entire aim has been to utilize the results 
of modern psychological research, acquired in personal 
practice and through the world’s literature, to devise 
and describe a method of bringing up children which 
will make for good character formation, and later for 
nervous and mental health and happiness. 

The whole purpose of this book is prevention of 
disease of the mind, It contains nothing but advice as 
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to how this can be attained, except a few hints for the 
treatment that may be necessary in cases of urgent 
illness or accident in the home before the arrival of the 
physician, which are necessary for the sake of complete- 
ness. 

The book has been written in the form in which it 
appears for what seem to be adequate reasons. It is 
written in paragraphs for brevity and lucidity and ease 
of reference. It is written didactically, because, for 
practical use, a parent does not want to know a number 
of courses he may take from which without adequate 
knowledge to select one ; he wants to have a definite, 
clear line of conduct defined for him which, if he follows 
it, will be essentially right and valuable. Whilst follow- 
ing such a clearly defined course, he is under no obligation 
to adhere slavishly to it. 

It would be impossible to describe every possible ac- 
tivity of a child and to suggest a method of dealing with 
it. This is not attempted. But there has been an attempt 
to define whence and of what form are the influences 
which, acting on the child, lead to bad character forma- 
tion and nervous illness. 

They are defined as being not laxity, but over-restraint. 
They are defined as arising from the misunderstanding of 
a child’s mental make-up, and the origin, purpose, and 
value of it. The child is here regarded as a perfect 
creature for the purposes of life in its social and personal 
relationships, al it is contended that a state of perfection 
is more nearly attainable in adult life if this is recognized 
and the child’s capabilities are provided with means of 
expression towards valuable goals. This is merely to 
say that if the child is educated (subjected to a form of 
treatment that ensures a leading out of energy) instead 
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of being repressed, he will prove to possess a store of valu- 
able material from which a good character can be formed. 
The most adverse influence on character formation is 
described as the attempt to set up in the child a standard 
of morality to which it is actually incapable of attaining. 
That we have ever come to make such demands the 
Church is very largely responsible. Moreover, with the 
exception of a few clergy and increasing numbers of the 
laity, the Church very largely stands where it did, and 
preaches the essential iniquity of children and the virtue 
of prudishness in relation to sex, over-modesty, and all 
those manifestations of human conduct that science tells 
us are products of repression and have no real morality 
at all. Parents are asked to read this book without 
prejudice, and to delay the formation of an opinion as to 
whether the Church or science is right until they have 
finished it. Modern psychology is very largely con- 
demned on the ground that it justifies laxity or even 
licence. Actually, no writer of repute has ever advocated 
licence. What all reputable writers do urge is a relaxa- 
tion of the over-strict moral codes to which we subject 
our children. For children they ask the development of 
their own moral sense, and the subsitution of voluntary 
self-control for the unconscious and non-moral control 
of repression. There is no advocacy of licence, in either 
child or adult life. Nothing is said in this book that 
implies that a child should not submit to discipline or 
that its moral development should be disregarded. 
Everywhere appears evidence of a serious consideration 
of both. It has nowhere escaped the writer’s mind that 
the child has to emerge into the world from the nursery, 
and that certain forms of treatment fit it to do so and 


others do the reverse. 
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The whole book is devoted to the description of a form 
of treatment of a child which will ensure that, as he 
emerges into adult life, he will adjust himself happily in 
his three relations—to himself (and his occupation), 
society, and his love-life. In the measure that the indi- 
vidual can do this, he demonstrates the possession of a 
good character. If it is good, he will be self-reliant and 
enterprising in his personal life, self-subordinating in his 
social life, and passionate, tender, and constant in his love- 
life. He will be happy and bring happiness to those with 
whom he comes in contact. 

The writer is under no illusions as to the magnitude of 
the task he asks parents to undertake. At every turn 
they will find habit confronting new knowledge, con- 
venience confronting science—the stake, their child’s 
happiness. But it will be worth their while to attempt 
it. It is the only way in which the terrible deterioration 
in mental health, which is such a feature of our times, 
can be arrested. 


SECTION I 
THE CHILD’S CHARACTER 


When Formed. 

It has now been established that a child’s character is 
fully formed, in its fundamentals, by the time it has 
attained the age of five years. This isa momentous fact. 


From What ? 
The final form a child’s character takes is determined 


1. The instinctive equipment with which it is born. 
2. The influences which bear on it from the external 
world—primarily the influence of its parents. 


Value of Harmony. 

If these two groups of forces are brought into harmony, 
the child’s character will be sound—a boy will be self- 
reliant and enterprising in his personal life, self-sub- 
ordinating in his social life, and passionate, tender, and 
constant in his love-life. A girl will have the corres- 
ponding feminine qualities. 


Happiness. 

To be happy, an individual must be able to adjust 
himself to himself and his occupation, to society, and to 
his love-life. 
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Measure of Good Character. 


The ability to do so, and in the doing to attain happi- 
ness, is the measure of the individual’s character-forma- 
tion—good or bad. 

Inability to do so is due to defects in character-forma- 
tion and is evidenced by discontent, anxiety, anti-social 
conduct, and frequently nervous or mental illness. 


What is Preventible. 


A vast amount of anxiety, discontent, criminality, and 
nervous and mental disease is therefore preventible. 
Perhaps all, except that due to physical disease or mental 
defect of congenital origin. 


What is Attainable. 


Conversely, happiness (as distinct from pleasure) is 
attainable by vast numbers who, in the absence of now 


available knowledge, would go through life without it. 


In the Hands of Parents. 
A child’s character-formation and, therefore, capacity 


for happiness lies in the hands of its parents. The first 
or succeeding school-teachers can neither add to nor 


subtract from the character of the child they receive 
from the hands of its parents. 


What Teachers can and can’t do. 


Teachers confirm this. They say that a child of bad 
character had it when he came to the school, and they 
were unable to alter it. In their words, the child was 
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spoilt when they got him. Any changes that they effect 
are superficial and not radical. 

The child’s character was unalterable after the age of 
five years, except by special methods. 


Importance for Evolution. 


For parents to grasp these facts is vital for the future 
evolution of the race. Racial peace and personal happi- 
ness and prosperity lie in the hands of the individuals 


who comprise the race and not in those of governments. 


Responsibility of Parents. 


The grasping of these facts by parents throws on them 
a new and infinitely greater responsibility. They will 
no longer be able to say, “Oh, my child will be all 
right when he gets to school, or to business, or older.” 
He won't. They will have to say, “ This is up to me— 
now. 


Gain from Knowledge and its Use. 


On the other hand, a little knowledge intelligently 
applied will eliminate from family life many of the 
unhappinesses, anxieties, and sorrows which, whilst 
appearing to originate in our children’s innate naughti- 
ness and ingratitude, are really products of our own well- 
meaning but uninstructed treatment of them. 


We Make Naughty Children. 

If our child is cruel, lies, steals, is destructive, boastful, 
or dirty, is, in fact, a naughty child, we have made 
it SO. 
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How ? 


We have been entrusted with a piece of very delicate 
and intricate machinery which, by mishandling, we have 
caused to run faultily. 


Let’s be Generous. 


We will accept his statement if our watchmaker tells 
us that we have overwound, or dropped, or ill-treated 
our watch. Can we not at least be as generous to our 


children ? 


SECTION 2 


WHAT IS A CHILD: 


Mind and Body. 
It consists of a Body and a Mind. 


The Body. 


Its body is an intricate piece of vital mechanism 
which, in the absence of physical disease or accident, 
will function according to isa which are universal for 
living things. These are the physiological laws. All the 
functions have governing centres in the brain and sub- 
ordinate centres nearer the respective organs. All the 
vital functions—respiration, digestion, circulation—are 
carried out automatically and are not under conscious 
control though they can be affected by emotions which 
are conscious. (Such emotions are fear, anger, passion, 
etc.) Some, like respiration, are under voluntary control, 
e.g. we can control our breathing but not hold our 
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breath until we suffocate. The function of the limbs and 


trunk in movement and in the choice of posture are 
under voluntary control as a rule, but not always ; so is 


the function of sex. 


Mental Processes can disturb Function. 
Both conscious and unconscious mental processes can 


disturb the harmonious working of physiological laws, 
and the latter can produce permanent or transient 
symptoms of ill-health (the symptoms of the functional 


nervous disorders). 


Self-consciousness : Purely Instinctive. 

The mind of a young child is very simple. It is 
probably not self-conscious—aware of itself as distinct 
from its surroundings—until the age of one year. Its 
mental processes are purely instinctive. It reacts auto- 
matically to stimuli within and outside itself. If it is 
hungry or cold, it cries: if pricked, it draws away ; 
if exposed to bright light, it blinks. 


What are the Instincts ? 


What are these instincts, the possession of which is 
common to all living things, but more elaborate in the 
human race ? 


Purpose: Self-preservation. 


In the first place, they are present to enable the child 
to adapt itself to its environment. By this adaptation 
after birth the child will be enabled to survive. A baby 
cries because it is hungry ; not because it is selfish, but 
in order to obtain food, without which it might die. An 
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older child gets out of the way of a motor car because its 
fear instinct is stimulated—it acts so as to preserve itself. 


Puberty and After. 


Until puberty the self-preservative instincts dominate 
and motivate behaviour, and then should appear, in adult 
form, the sex or reproductive instinct to claim a share in 
the domination of human mental and physical life. 


Immortality by Deputy. 

The reproductive instinct is preservative of the race 
and may be looked upon by the individual as being 
reservative of himself by securing immortality through 
his children. Self-preservation by deputy. 


The Sex Instinct Expressed in Infancy. 


It is not to be thought, however, and it is obviously 
not the case, that the sex instinct suddenly appears in 
an adult form. It exists, but in an infantile form, from 
birth, and manifests itself in early childhood ; and its 
manifestations are frequently a cause of anxiety or pain 
to parents. Whilst it is present, it is nevertheless sub- 
ordinate to the preservative instincts. 


Instincts—Hereditary Habits. 

Instincts may be regarded as hereditary habits. They 
—— the precipitate of all past vital experience in 
relation to environment. 


Origin and Purpose of Instincts. 
All the vast experience of living things in contact 


with their environment since the birth of time has been 
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collected, sieved, tabulated, reviewed—tendencies leading 
to extinction have been eliminated, those tending towards 
survival have been retained and precipitated down and 
presented to the child in the form of its instincts to 
enable it to face life, survive, and pass on its experience 


to its descendants for their guidance. 


Value for Evolution. 


If every generation started from the same point there 
could be no progress. The aim of evolution is the 
perfection of the type. The instincts subserve the pro- 
cess, They are immensely valuable. 


Instincts and Vital Energy. 


The vital energy which streams into the individual (or 
arises within him) is intimately associated with the 
instincts and gives them their dynamic power in motivat- 
ing behaviour. 


Instincts Perfect for Purpose. 


Despite the fact that a child’s behaviour is frequently 
(by adult standards) selfish, irritating, crude, and un- 
pleasant, the fact remains that the instincts which moti- 
vate it are perfect for the purposes of life, beautiful in 
their origin, and honourable in their antiquity. 


The Basis of Character. Waste None. 


It is from such “ stuff” that fine characters are derived. 
In such stuff lies the basis of character. It constitutes the 
child’s birthright. Let us not deprive it of it. Let us, 
by every means, endeavour to use it to the full. The 


greatest problem that confronts the race at this moment 
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is how to use the instinctive equipment of the individual 
to the full and to waste none. 


Crippled without Free Use of Instincts. 


A child without the full and free use of its instinctive 
equipment is just as partially crippled in its passage 
through life as it would be if it were without a part of 
its physical structure ; nay, more so, for it may be happy 
without the latter, but can never be so completely with- 
out the former. 


Example. 


An example may make it clearer. Not to make use of 
the instincts would be like the new proprietor of an old- 
established business who, on taking over, were to sack 
all the old hands and take on a new and unskilled staff, 
get rid of the agents, who are in immediate contact with 
the customers, and make no use of all the vast total of 
knowledge and experience resident in the heads of depart- 
ments and tabulated and recorded in the central office. 


Special Abilities, 

Special abilities are derived from the instinctive make- 
up of the individual. Not to allow an instinct, or rather, 
group of instincts, freedom of expression is therefore 
likely to result in the loss to the individual of what might 
have been a special ability. 


Classification of Instincts. 

For the purpose of this book the instincts will be 
divided into the Ego instincts, the Sex instinct, and the 
Social instinct. 
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The Ego instincts motivate the individual in the pursuit 
of purely personal aims, and are of self-assertion, curi- 
osity, acquisition, self-display, nutrition, and fear. 


Instincts Assumed from Form of Behaviour. 


The existence and form of the instincts can only be 
inferred from the behaviour to which they give rise. 
From a study of human behaviour it is possible to deduce 
the presence of forces which motivate that behaviour, 
and further, that in every individual they are constant in 
type but not necessarily in strength. All the instincts or 
instinct groups named above are present in every human 
being, and either fully developed or in rudimentary form 
in all forms of life above, perhaps, the very lowest. 


Behaviour Determined by Instinct. 


Unless opposed by another force, an instinct will 
motivate behaviour determined only by the particular 
instinct at the moment stimulated. For instance, Fear 
will cause one to fight or flee—the choice being deter- 
mined by one’s estimate of the strength of the opposing 
force. Hunger will cause one to reach for food or go out 
to find it if it is not immediately available. The acquisi- 
tive instinct will cause us to take possession of an object 
which excites our curiosity or cupidity. The self- 
assertive instinct will cause us to assume a dominant 
rdle towards others, to maintain an opinion, or to em- 
bark upon an enterprise. 


Fear. 


In a normal child under five, the only force within 
itself which can completely oppose the free expression of 
another instinct is Fear. 
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Fear and Hunger. 


Fear may cause a child to give up the form of behaviour 
to which it is impelled by some other instinct ; or, if the 
fear is not so great, it may achieve its object by cunning 
alone. Similarly, Hunger may inhibit the immediate 
expression of any other instinct and determine its own 


form of behaviour—the search for food. 


Repression—Bad. 


The conditions bringing about repression of an instinct 
are very different. They differ in form, in effect, and in 
consequences. The last are always bad. It depends on 
the freedom of the mind from repressions as to whether 
the character-formation of the individual will be good 
or bad—whether his capacity for adjustment to life will 
be wide or narrow, his capacity for happiness (and with it 
good mental health) large or small. 


SECTION 3 
REPRESSION AND THE NEUROSES 


Character—Defects and Neuroses. 


As the same influences in child life are productive both 
of bad character traits and of mental ill-health which ex- 
presses itself in neuroses, it is necessary to give a brief 
outline of the form that these disorders take. The com- 
moner symptoms are : 

1. Phobias or abnormal fears ; or, in place of them, 
attacks of anxiety without apparent cause, ac- 
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companied by fainting, dizziness, sickness, or 


diarrhoea, etc. 

2. Obsessions or compulsions. Thoughts that cannot 
be controlled, actions which cannot be resisted, 
and (the commonest physical equivalent) per- 
sistent or recurrent pains. 

3. Symptoms which appear to be of physical origin, 
but are not. Almost any symptom of actual 
physical disease may be simulated, whether of 
heart, respiratory organs, or alimentary tract. 
Others, such as migraine, asthma, and some 
forms of fits, are common. Some forms of skin 
disease are of nervous origin ; the commonest, 
persistent itching. Paralysis, spasms, blindness, 
and loss of speech frequently occur. These are 
the so-called conversion symptoms. 

4. Character Defects. Some of these are always 
present. They may take the form of excess of 
what, in moderate form, is a virtue : 

modesty, unselfishness, humility, compassion, 
honesty. 

They may take the form of defects : 
boastfulness, obstinacy, unpunctuality, un- 
truthfulness, dishonesty, immodesty ; 

or worse : 
playing truant, cruelty, destructiveness ; 

and lastly : 
sexually perverse conduct and criminality. 


Common Origin. 


A neurosis may manifest itself merely by character 
defects, without any of the more obvious symptoms of 


mental ill-health. This fact makes it exceedingly likely 
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that all neuroses and all bad character traits have the same 


origin in the mind, and are expressions of the same under- 
lying cause. 


Prevention of Neuroses. 

If this is so, it is clear that a form of bringing up children 
which will produce good characters will, at the same 
time, prevent the occurrence of neuroses, with untold 
advantage to the mental health and happiness of humanity. 
There are adequate reasons for believing that if the 
serious deterioration in mental health which is so charac- 
teristic of our time is to be arrested, there is no other 
way to achieve it than by a greater understanding of the 
importance of the first five years of the child’s life. 

The form the nervous disorders take having now been 
defined, it is necessary to say something of their source, 
significance, and mechanism. 


Neurosis not due to Disease of Brain. 


Firstly, they are not due to disease in the brain or 
nervous system. The brain, the nerve trunks, and their 
ramifications in the body are absolutely normal. 


Or Overwork. 


They are not due to overwork, anxiety, privation, 
grief, or other misfortune. None of these conditions 
alone will bring about a neurosis. As in tuberculosis, 
which requires the presence of the tubercle bacillus, so 
some other factor is essential for the occurrence of 
neurosis. The adverse conditions which are usually 
blamed are not the true cause, which has been proved 
to be always the same. 
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Neuroses due to Mental Conflicts. 


The nervous disorders are the expression of emotional 
disturbances in the mind. These disturbances are always 
of the nature of conflicts between one sort of feeling and 
another. If these conflicts can be resolved, the symptoms 
disappear and can never reappear. 


All of Us Have Them. 


These conflicts are existent in every one of us in some 
degree and are inevitable. Being universal, they must be 
regarded as normal; and they may actually serve a 
purpose which is valuable to society. It is only if they 
reach a certain degree of magnitude that they are harm- 
ful. Probably, also, there are those who, from the 
existence in them of a kind of thin-skinnedness, cannot 
endure a degree of conflict that others can bear without 


injury. 
Develop in First Five Years. 


These conflicts are set up in the mind of a child in the 
first five years. If they have never been set up in that 
period, they never will be in later life. This is why the 
first five years of a child’s life are the most critical for its 
character-formation and future mental health. 


In Relation to the Parents. 


These conflicts of feeling are always in relation to the 
child’s parents, and it is only by the parents’ attitude to 
the child that these conflicts can be prevented from 
achieving a dangerous level of intensity. 
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They Are Painful. 


Conflicts of feeling are painful to experience, and they 
cannot be borne indefinitely. The mind reacts by thrust- 
ing the less acceptable feeling out of consciousness. The 
latter feeling, however, continues to exist, but is now 
unconscious. 


Reaction to Them. 


Being now unconscious it is denied expression and 
dissipation, and may actually be increased during the 
passage of time. 


Repression. 


This process, the purpose of which is to ensure the 

ermanent ejection from consciousness of a feeling which 
is intolerable, is called repression. The ejected feeling is 
replaced in consciousness by an exaggerated development 
of the exact opposite feeling for the same parent. 


Over-Compensation. 


This process is called over-compensation. 


Example. 


One can often see the results of such processes occurring 
in a child. A mother will say, “I don’t know what has 
come over my boy. He used to be always with me, 
couldn't bear me out of his sight, and was so affectionate. 
Now he keeps away and doesn’t seem to like me.” In 
this case love seems to have more or less disappeared and 
the opposite taken its place. 
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Automatic Reaction Against Pain. 


Repression is not a voluntary process. It is not a 
deliberate act by the child which ejects the unpleasant 
feeling. It occurs automatically to achieve a state of 
mental peace or pleasure. It is not to be thought, either, 
that the child is aware of what has happened, although 
it will be conscious that its feelings have changed. It 
will find an explanation for it which, however, will not 
be the right one. This pracess is called rationalization. 


Repression Different from Restraint. 
This explanation of the mechanism of repression should 


demonstrate that in psychology the term has a certain 
specific meaning and no other. No word is so commonly 
misunderstood and misapplied. Repression has, there- 
fore, nothing to do with external restriction on a child. 
Parents in varying degrees impose such restraints on 
their children, but they do not repress them in the strict 
sense. Neither will a relaxation of external restriction 
lead to de-repression of a repressed child. Repression, 
when once established, will never relax completely again 
—for ever—without the use of special methods. It will, 
however, relax partially in sleep, delirium, etc., and under 


the influence of alcohol and other drugs. 


How Restraint Produces Repression. 


To stop a child doing something, therefore, is not to 
repress it. But to do so, and especially by over-restrictive 
treatment, parents can raise a child’s feelings (of anger, 
for instance) to the point at which true repression will 
occur. This is why over-restrictive treatment is so 
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dangerous. It is not that the child is unduly robbed of its 
freedom, but that under the continual thwarting of its 
desires its feelings are raised to a dangerous pitch of 
intensity. If this is accompanied by any treatment of the 
child which stimulates its sexuality, then the conditions 
for the development of its fundamental feelings (anger, 
jealousy, and sexual desire) above the danger point are 


certain to occur. 


Spoiling in Production of Criminals. 


This is the reason why spoiling a child is so dangerous 
to its mental health. True spoiling is always a com- 
bination of over-restraint and sexual stimulation. A 
really spoilt child must inevitably become a neurotic 
one, and have also a number of bad character traits. 
Indeed, these may be vicious. Mr. Edgar Hoover, the 
head of the G. branch of the United States Federal 
Police, has found in his studies of the early histories of 
the chief public enemies that they were not the children 
of poor, criminal, and brutal parents, but were the 
children of doting parents, with adequate means, and 
of high moral character. 


Repressed Feelings Appear as Nervous Symptoms. 


It has been said that a feeling which has once been 
repressed is kept unconscious though still active and 
capable of increase. Whilst it is unable to discharge 
itself through conscioushess as a feeling or to dissipate 
itself in the appropriate action, it does, nevertheless, get 
out and express itself. It gets out, but in a manner that is 
unrecognizable, in the form of nervous symptoms. It is 
the fact that they provide an outlet for repressed feelings, 
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rather like the safety valve of an engine, that gives them 
their energy and intractability. Whether the symptoms 
are mental or apparently physical, they provide nervous 
outlets, 


Danger of Over-Restrictive Treatment. 


By over-restrictive treatment, therefore, a child may 
be made nervously ill and its character impaired. A 
child will naturally desire the exclusive possession of the 
better loved parent and the exclusion of the other. This 
it obviously cannot have; and it is against the feelings 
associated with this complex of desires and frustrations 
that the unavoidable repression is directed. 


Cannot Have All .. . But— 


But a child can, on the other hand, have much more 
than it ever gets in the way of freedom of expression for 
its feelings and satisfaction of its legitimate desires. The 
whole problem of mental health and good character- 
formation depends on how this can be achieved. 


SECTION 4 
THE PLEASURE PRINCIPLE 


The Pursuit of Pleasure. 


A child at birth is motivated by the pleasure principle. 
It is motivated by one desire only, and that is to obtain 
pleasure. This means the satisfaction of the wish arising 
from the instinct at the moment in a state of stimulation 
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—the wish instigates the behaviour appropriate to its 
satisfaction. 


Stopped by Fatigue Only. 


If a child were left completely free, it would spend the 
whole of its waking life in a succession of such activities 
until fatigue overcame it. This would still be the case 
if fear inhibited another instinct, because fear is experi- 
enced as a feeling of pain and the resulting flight ensuring 
safety as pleasure. 


Need for Change. 


It is clear that if no change took place spontaneously, 
or were brought about by some external pressure, the 
child would reach adult life very ill-adapted to take its 
place in the complex structure of social life. For such 
adjustment to take place, it is evident that some self- 
denying or inhibiting principle should be present and 
powerful enough successfully to determine behaviour of 
greater value. 


The Herd Instinct, Or— 
Whether there is an _ in a child ¥ birth 
O 


some such principle (in the form of an instinct) is still 
in debate amongst high authorities. Those who claim 
its presence in instinctive form have designated it the 
herd instinct. Those who are in conflict with this view 
hold that what appears in all human beings and compels 
to self-subordination in social groups is a derivative from 
the sex instinct. From the practical standpoint it does 


not matter greatly which view is held. 
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What Does Matter. 


What, however, does matter is that the social instinct 
should be of a form which will adequately function in 
the production of social conduct, and at the same time 
not be a product of repression. 


SECIION § 
MORALITY AND THE CHILD 


Moral Standards. 


The behaviour of a child of five and under should 
never be judged by purely moral standards. The words 
“ right” and “ wrong ” should never be used to it in this 
sense. They mean nothing to a child. It is completely 
unable to comprehend such abstracts. 


“ Naughty.” 

The term “naughty,” one of the commonest in the 
parental vocabulary, should be scrapped, unless it is 
accepted as meaning only worth naught—nothing—as 
opposed to valuable conduct. “ Naughty ” has come to 
imply a moral condemnation. In the homes where the 
word “naughty” is current, there is usually a marked 
absence of any term implying the opposite, “ good.” 
Whilst it is right to tell a child when its behaviour has 
been worth naught, it is equally and even more right to 
praise it when its behaviour has been worth something. 
Try to; every time if possible. 
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No Long Speeches. 


A child will judge most from your demeanour whether 
its behaviour is valueless or valuable in your eyes. It 
will judge by your posture and expression far more than 
from what you say. This being so, what is the good of 
a long speech : 


Explain. 

Control, if you can, any expression of anger and just 
say, © You shouldn’t have done that,” and explain why. 
If the action was one that must never be repeated, say so 
firmly. If the child’s action would have been more 
valuable done another way, show it how, and let it repeat 
the action. Don’t furiously snatch the Dresden vase from 
the child and put it back without saying why. You'll 
leave the child in a state of terrified mystification. 


Moral Discourses. 


Avoid at all cost the moral discourse—the serious tone, 
the ponderous platitudes, the hurt looks, the appeals and 
threats. The child will not understand a word of it. 
Your eloquence is wasted. Your anger, which will 
be revealed despite your intentions, will be the only 
thing the child will sense. As you are angry, be frank, 


say SO. 


A Classic. 

‘However young the child may be, it is never too early 
to begin to lead aright the little life. The outcome of 
original sin will be seen in the perversity, temper, and 
selfishness of the smallest child. A wise teacher will deal 
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with such an offence at once and not say, ‘It does not 
matter, he 1s too small.’ 

“ The first wrongdoing must be dealt with. A grieved 
look or a few minutes in the corner will probably be 
sufficient.” This 1s an extract from a pamphlet issued 
for the guidance of those who have the guardianship of 
children, and who are urged to regard them as a “ sacred 
trust” It 1s issued under the name and authority of a 
Lord Bishop. It 1s a classic. 

No words can better sum up the treatment to which 
the child (the sacred trust) should be subjected, if it 1s 
the intention of the guardians to create the most abnormal 
repressions in their charge In a word, the child 1s to be 
regarded as the “ outcome of orginal sin” imstead of 
perfect for the purposes of its coming life. Having once 
accepted this view of the child, it 1s only logical that we 
should proceed forthwith to eradicate its imperfections. 
Such a course will be easier than cultivation. Cultivation 
requires love and service. The creation of repressions 


only needs self-love and tyranny. 


Example A Good Boy. 


One frequently hears parents describing joyfully the 
change which has taken place in their child. They say, 
" George used to be such a naughty and wilful boy. He 
used to get in such tempers and was so dirty and untidy. 
Now he 1s obedient, gentle, clean, and tidy. He 1s such a 
good boy.” 


Cost of Goodness. 
Either they are blind to other changes, or they do not 
understand the significance of them. Neither do they 


appreciate the consequences that are likely to ensue. 
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Such parents might, in order to make the description 
complete, add that during the phase of naughtiness (and 
naturalness) George was such a laughing, happy little 
chap and that he slept well and ate heartily. Since the 
welcomed change took place, George has lost all his joie 
de vivre, he has become moody, sullen, and furtive and 
has lost his appetite. He has lost weight and wakes 
frightened in the night. 


What You Will Get. 


You cannot get by threats, appeals, or moral discourse 
from a child anything except an increase of the anger and 
fear already present from the frustration of its more 
fundamental wishes. You will do nothing but increase 
the magnitude of its repressions with the inevitable in- 
crease of its disposition to nervous illness and bad char- 
acter-formation. 


You Can't Get More Than— 


No one can get, by any means, more than the sub- 
limation of an instinctive striving. Sublimations may be 
high or low in form, but the lowest is better than the 
results of repression and over-compensation. Better be 
a happy bricklayer than a dyspeptic and unhappy million- 


aire 


Responsibility of Moral Teachers. 


The realization that the disastrous consequences of 
over-repression lie at the door of those who have been 
the child’s moral teachers is of the greatest possible 
moment. Whilst parents have in the past accepted the 
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responsibility for their child’s bodily health, a new and 
greater burden is being imposed on them. They will 
in the greater proportion of cases accept it, and be the 
gainers. 

Hopes of world peace and individual happiness and 
health lie in the hands of the increasing number of parents 
who are willing to give love and service to their children, 
and are demanding the knowledge which makes the 
latter possible in its higher instructed form. Science is 
attempting to make it available for their needs. 


SECTION 6 


METHOD FOR FORMING 
GOOD CHARACTER 


Tyranny or What Else ? 


If we are to abrogate the use, or rather abuse, of a 
moral tyranny over the child as a means of development 
of a moral sense which shall, at all times, determine a 
valuable form of behaviour, it is necessary to examine 
more closely the available materials from which it may 


be produced. 


Substitute for Fear Needed. 


A substitute for the pleasure principle will have to be 
found. Further, this change will have to be brought 
about without creating more repression than that mini- 
mum which has been said to be inevitable. It is on 


freedom of the instincts from repression that an individual 
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must rely for his successful future contact and conflict 
with his environment. 


Materials, 


The question can only be answered by knowledge of : 
1. What material is present in the child for use and 
elaboration. 
2. How this material can best be used. 


Social Instinct. 


The material available is as follows. 

1. A self-subordinating or social instinct either 
present at birth or more likely formed from 
the sex instinct. 

2. A strong desire on the child’s part for love. It 
is not too much to say that a child will do 
anything to gain and keep its parents’ love. 
We shall, therefore, use the child’s desire for 
love in our endeavour to wean it away from 
the pleasure principle. 

3. Those we love, we tend to become like. A child 
admires parents whom it loves and therefore 
takes a pleasure in imitating them. We shall 
use this tendency to imitation in the formation 
of character. 


The Self-subordinating Principle. 

We can best stimulate the growth of this by making 
use of it. It is not too much to say that nothing in the 
child has been so completely unrecognized and neglected 
in our past treatment of children as this principle, yet it 
is obviously present at an early age. 
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Evidence of Capacity for Self-subordination. 


Observation of a child’s behaviour will demonstrate 
that from a very early age it is capable of acting in ways 
which involve high degrees of self-denial. For instance, 
it will accept a subordinate position in play ; it will under- 
take the defence of smaller children; it will protect 
its pets from either rain or cold at its own expense ; it 
will undertake the care of a baby; it will set its doll’s 


assumed wishes before its own,-and feed or dress it first. 


The Imperative. No Exploitation of the Voluntary Factor. 


On the other hand, nothing is so rare as to hear a small 
child asked, “ Will you do... 2? Will you fetch... ? 
Will you go... 2 Will you come...?” It is almost 
universally, “Do so andso... Fetch me...Go... 
Come...” There is the use of the imperative and 
practically no exploitation of the voluntary element in 
the child; which would, if used, have the same effect in 
modifying conduct, but have the advantage of acting 
as a stimulus to and strengthener of its subordinating 
principle. 


“Will You ?” versus “ Do.” 


Nothing is more certain than that if the habitual use of 
the imperative were dropped and “ Will you 2” substi- 
tuted for it, the occasions when the former would have 
to be used would be reduced very materially. The use of 
the imperative arouses anger and fear and leaves the 
subordinating principle unstimulated and undeveloped. 
The use of “ Will you 2 ” stimulates the latter and arouses 
love and gratitude. 
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Thanks and Praise. 


If compliance on the part of the child is rewarded with 
an expression of gratitude, “ Thank you,” as it always 
should be, or a word of praise (especially in the early 
years), then you have done more for the development of 
a real moral sense than could ever be achieved by a com- 
bination of imperative with moral appeal. 


Scrap the Imperative. 


The habitual use of the imperative should be relegated 
to the scrap-heap and replaced by “ Will you? ”—com- 
pliance being rewarded by an expression of praise or 
gratitude. 


Exception. 


The imperative should be kept for those occasions 
when it is necessary to arouse fear to deter the child from 
actions which have a dangerous or inexpedient end or 
aim. These are the only conditions in which it is right 
to arouse the child’s latent fear to activity. The frequency 
with which fear has to be used will be in proportion to 
our lack of ingenuity in finding valuable substitutes for 
the inexpedient forms of behaviour. 


Desire for Love. 
The sort of love that a child desires is that which 


confers reasonable freedom, expresses itself by praise 
when earned, by encouragement in failure. It is one 
which gives the child a sense of self-confidence from the 
fact that it has a feeling of being valued for itself as it is. 


It gives a sense of security. 
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Two Sorts of Love. 


A child may be taught to desire the sort of love that 
expresses itself in endearing terms, fulsome flattery, lavish 
tenderness, and sloppy caresses, but it will not value it. 

This sort of love (it is not love for the child actually) 
is commonly associated with petty restriction, moral 
condemnation, absence of praise, and a demand on the 
parent's part for the child to be different. This sort of 
love takes no part in good character-formation ; it is 
destructive, it rouses fear. 


The Love a Child Values. 


Parents who feel for their children the sort of love the 
child will really value, and express it in the forms stated, 
may be certain that through valuing it their children will 
want it and will do anything to ensure its continuance. 


What Will Happen. 


They will be gradually weaned from the dominance 
of the pleasure principle towards all those forms of 
behaviour which gain parental love; and, in so doing, 
will—without coercion—tend habitually to act as their 
parents would wish. As parents of this type approve and 
practise moral forms of conduct, the child will do so too. 
Its moral sense will be continually stimulated and con- 
solidated. 


Imitation. 


Those we love, we tend to become like. The sen- 
sation of being loved arouses love. The child who loves 
its parents tries to become like them. Parental love is, 
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therefore, a strong stimulant to imitation. If the parents 
are moral, the child’s moral sense is stimulated and by 
imitation strengthened. 


Effect. 


By the use of the material ready at hand, in the manner 
outlined, the child’s moral sense is stimulated con- 
tinuously, strengthened, and consolidated. There is no 
necessity for coercion, moral teaching, condemnation ; 
and very little for fear and punishment. The use of all 
these makes for repression and so for a spurious morality. 


Positive Formula. 


It is possible, now, to devise a formula for developing 
the child’s moral sense and bringing the desires of the 
ego under the control of a higher personality. Use 
“Will you 2 ”—confer the highest possible freedom, and 
give praise and the other expressions of the valuable form 
of love (if you haven’t it, you will have to simulate it and 
control any other). 

Throughout the whole of the rest of this book it is 
assumed that this formula is used (although for the sake 
of avoiding repetition it is not so stated). 


Expedient Aim of Behaviour. 


The term “valuable or expedient aim or end of be- 
haviour ” has been used. It is necessary clearly to define 
what is meant. An example will make this clear. The 
striking of a match by a child may be followed by set- 
ting on fire the dining-room curtains or a pile of rubbish 
in the garden. The latter is the valuable or expedient 


aim. No moral question is involved. To do either is 
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equally natural and, therefore, right to a small child. 
Again, it is natural for the child to pull up things in the 
garden. On the other hand it is expedient that weeds be 
pulled up and not flowering plants. It is expedient that a 
child should take a part in conversation but not to an 
undue degree. It is expedient for a child to be able to 
display itself before others on occasion and with due 
regard to the circumstances, but not to monopolize the 
stage all the time. 


Diversion of Aim. 


The conferring of freedom, therefore, frequently de- 
mands the diversion of the child’s instinctive or natural 
aim from an inexpedient end to a valuable one. The 
greatest ingenuity is demanded from parents in achieving 
such a diversion. 

It also demands great sacrifice of time and patience. 
It is worth while, from the fact that a sense of freedom 
plays such a part in the child’s feeling of being loved, 


and this is good character-formation. 


Sublimation. 
The technical term for this diversion is sublimation. 


Examples. 


The line that diversion would take in the above 
examples would be as follows: Matches. Teach the 
child their use and let it light a fire under your super- 
vision. Point out the danger of fire in the wrong place 
and the value of fire under control. The garden. Teach 
the child the difference between weeds and valuable 
plants, and encourage it to pull up the former. If it 
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makes mistakes at first, don’t condemn it, but praise its 
success if it has any. 

Conversation. Admit the child to conversation when- 
ever possible. Listen interestedly to what it says. Draw 
its attention to your own self-restraint in the matter of 
monopoly and tone if imitation is not sufficient. Praise 
any correct views expressed and do not demand a too 
great development of taste at so young an age. Display. 
Encourage this in all forms that are valuable, such as 
singing, dancing, acting. 

By example, try to cultivate good taste. Let this be 
the only restraint to which self-display is made subject. 
Never condemn on moral grounds—as vanity. 


In More Detail. 
Another example to make it perhaps clearer. You 


find that the child has made a drawing on the drawing- 
room walls. (Drawing is an expression of the creative 
instinct.) It is expedient that a child should draw, but 
not on the walls. The child will not be condemned or 
punished for its first attempt, no matter how great was 
the damage. If you can take the heroic course of praising 
the picture, do so. Say, “ That is a pretty picture, but I 
should like it better if it were on a piece of paper, which 
is the proper material on which to draw. Draw me 
another picture on this paper, and I will put it for Daddy 
to see when he comes in ; he will be pleased.” Show it 
to him in the child’s presence, and get him to give a word 
of praise. Give the child an attractive book in which to 
draw, and other materials. Drop a word of praise when 
it uses them. It is very unlikely that if some such course 
is adopted the child will ever draw on the walls again. 
If it does, express your preference again for pictures on 
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paper, and say more definitely that the walls are not the 


proper place, and pictures on them give you no pleasure. 
By this course, the child’s artistic freedom will be 
ensured. It will draw for pleasure, and may make 
drawing its life’s work, and be successful and happy in 
it. It will tend to enjoy and value the work of others. 


Effect of Use of Fear. 


If you adopt the course of condemnation and punish- 
ment, the child may be completely robbed of the vehicle 
for creative expression offered by pictorial art. It may 
never draw again and will hate art lessons at school. It 
may furtively draw offensive pictures about the house. 
Later, it may hate art in every form and be robbed of 
the pleasure to be derived from art galleries and other 
collections of art. If you make it an architect or designer 
in later life, the occupation will be hated, and the in- 


dividual unsuccessful at it. 


Summary. 


Stimulate the moral sense, give love, praise, encourage- 
ment. By love, stimulate imitation ; suggest diversions, 
offer substitutes. In the last issue, use fear as a deterrent 
deliberately and temperately. 


Avoid. 


Avoid the imperative. Avoid condemnation and 
punishment. 


To What Moral Level ? 


It is not easy to say what would be the moral level 
attainable by a child of five years if brought up by 
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the methods here proposed, because few examples come 
within one’s experience for examination. Children are 
not brought up on these lines, but one occasionally 
comes across children who have not fallen under the 
blight of a narrow and restrictive super-morality. They 
are fine in physical health and character-formation. 
Their morality is all real and not spurious and com- 
pensatory. 


Gain. 


All modern psychological knowledge supports the 
belief that children brought up in this way would, at 
the age of five years, be far more moral and more truly 
moral as well than if subjected to the conventional and 


old-fashioned methods. 


Strain or No Strain. 


Modern methods involve no strain; old-fashioned 
ones nothing but strain. Old-fashioned methods lead 
to the bondage of a narrow and restrictive but false 
morality. New methods to freedom under the domi- 
nance of a real moral self-control. 


SECTION 7 
RELIGION AND THE CHILD 


The Deity. 


A child cannot deal intellectually or emotionally with 
an abstract. It cannot grasp the conception of the 
Deity. This is not surprising in view of the fact that 
large numbers of highly intelligent adults cannot either. 


Don’t Try to Make It. 


Because it cannot, a child should not be asked to try 
to. The attempt on the part of parents to make a child 
do so implies ignorance ; persistence in the attempt is 


cruelty. 


Ill Effects of Success. 


In proportion as parents appear to succeed, the child 
will come to hate God (and goodness) and them. What- 
ever the outward appearance, the child will become at 
heart rebellious, cruel, and irreligious. Outwardly, it 
may be timorous, submissive, and priggish. In such 
material lie the seeds of later neurosis. In the mental 
analysis of such patients, their conception of the Deity 
is revealed as a cruel and malignant tyrant. 


Hatred of God. 


This is really a picture of how the parent appears to 
the child. The child has not been able to grasp the idea 
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of an abstract Deity, but it has seen the tyrannical abuse 
of power wielded by its parent. The child creates a 
composite figure which he hates, fears, and submits to. 


Dual Personality. 


It is in this way that a child comes to hate goodness 
and extol evil. The magnitude of its outward virtue 
is the measure of its inner viciousness. Behind the 
Dr. Jekyll hides the Mr. Hyde. Distrust profoundly the 
overgrowth of obedience, piety, humility, and truthful- 
ness of a child of five years. In a normal child, such 
virtues should be in an embryonic form only. 


Loving God or T'yrant. 


If parents are tender, compassionate, and loving, a 
child will create God in their image, whatever it is 
taught. He will be a God of Love. Religious teaching 
will be powerless to create a conception of God as one 
who, when angered, becomes a cruel and revengeful 
tyrant. 


The Old Testament. 


The idea of a God of Love finds too little expression 
in a child’s life ; the counter-idea too much. Very little 
of the Old Testament is fit for childish consumption. 


What Should Parents Do ? 


What should be attempted by parents who themselves 
value and practise their religion and who desire their 


children to do the same in later life 2 
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An Inherent Religious Tendency. 


A child has an inherent tendency towards religion. 
This comes down to it by inheritance from countless 
ages. There is something in it ready for use. 

How can it be used valuably and not extinguished 
or perverted by misuse? Can it be presented later to 
the child’s consciousness, strengthened and free? The 
answer is—that it can. 


When to Speak of God. 


Do not offer the conception of God to the child until, 
by its questions about natural phenomena, you can do 
so naturally. 


Order and Beauty of Nature. 


As soon as possible take the opportunity of bringing 
to the child’s notice the beauties of Nature. Draw 
attention to evidence of growth in human beings, trees, 
plants, and animals. Tell the child of the passing and 
regularity of the seasons, the transition from night to 
day, the ebb and flow of the tide. Describe the value 
of rain, sun, frost, air, and wind. Tell of the part they 
play in the maintenance of life. Encourage the child to 
see beauty and order everywhere in Nature, and neither 
least nor last in itself. Point out the perfection and order 
of its own development and functions. Extol the value 


of bodily harmony in relation to health. 


Beauty and Order under Guidance. 


In this way a child will gain a conception of the 
world and of itself and others in it as intrinsically beautiful 
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and inwardly and outwardly harmonious, orderly, and 


under guidance. 
As it can only conceive of “some one doing it,” the 
child will sooner or later ask wuo. 


A Loving God. 


The child will be prepared to hear of some one very 
great, very kind, and loving beauty and order. More 
important still, one who loves it because he has sur- 
rounded it with goodly life-giving things, and given it a 
beautiful body and mind endowed with orderliness and a 
capacity for joy. Now is the time to present to the child 
the benevolent conception of the Deity as the Creator 
and organizer of the universe and everything there is in it. 


Let the Child Find Out. 


Do not present the conception of the other aspect of 
the Deity—the punitive and tyrannical one. If the 
Deity has one, let the child be the one to find it out. 
Unless you have two aspects, the child never will. 


Let the Child Judge God. 

Let God be judged by the child on His own merits, 
It is only fair to Him, and the child will be just. The 
child will conceive of God as he finds Him. It is a pity 


we were not all allowed so to do. 


False Morality. 

Also, the morality bred of fear of punishment is nothing 
but a false and hollow imitation. Every child has the 
capacity for a higher and a better one. 


Let him, and help him find it. 
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Prayer. 

If you desire the child to pray, let it commence at the 
time when you have presented the conception of God to 
it in answer to its questions. Your answers will have 


already awakened gratitude in the child’s mind. 


Don't Hurry. 


Do not be in a hurry. Let the child devise its own 
prayers, offer them at its own time, and in the manner of 
its own choosing. 


Let the Child Choose the Form. 


They will spontaneously take the form of very simply 
expressed gratitude. Do not be surprised at the form 
they take, or, if you are, don’t express it. Still less 
criticize the form they take. Surely the simple expres- 
sion of gratitude is a very high form of prayer. Be 
content and thankful. 


If Parents are Omitted. 


If the child omits to thank God for its parents, don’t 
suggest that it should or wonder why it doesn’t. The 
answer is that the child does not number them amongst 
its blessings. Ask yourself why. 


God not Universal Provider Without Effort. 


Do not teach the child that God is the universal pro- 
vider of things desired without effort. He isn't. 

A child will begin to add requests to its original 
expression of gratitude. When it does, and its requests 
are for something you judge it is right to have, and you 
can provide, give it to the child. If it can earn it by 
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some service, let it. Let the child know you supply it— 
don’t create illusions. 

Give the child the assurance that “ God helps those who 
help themselves,” from the beginning. It will have to 
find this out sooner or later. If the child’s prayer is for 
something impossible or inexpedient, tell the child 
frankly why it cannot have it. If a substitute can be 
rightly supplied, supply it. 


Let the Child Judge. 


Do not tell the child that God will be angry at any 
of its requests. Let it form an estimate of His feelings 
from its own experience of Him, and also an estimate of 
Him as a wish-fulfiller through prayer. The child will 
form an estimate of what is right to pray for from your 
attitude to its requests. It will soon get the idea that 
God acts through you, and what you think is right, He 
does. This is the best you can achieve. Be content. 


Pray Yourself. 


Do not teach a child to pray to be made better than 
it is. It will interpret this as dissatisfaction on your 
part with it. A child has no desire to be better than it is, 
except to win your love. If it is not as good as it ought 
to be at its age, it is your fault. Pray, if you can, to be 
better yourself; and, better still, try to be. 


Going to Church. 


If, and when, a child asks to go to church, take ir. 
If it sees its parents going, this will be very early. If 
it shows signs of tiredness before the end, come out with 
it. Expect it, in any case, to fidget and perhaps talk. 
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This is natural. If the child shows no desire to go to 
church on the next occasion, let it stay at home without 
comment. It has not enjoyed the last service or you 
have kept it under restaint too long. It will soon mani- 
fest a desire to go again. Wait till then. Coercion 
empties churches—does not fill them. 


The Bible. 


If it is desired by parents that their children have some 
knowledge of the Bible through its being read to them, 
it must be remembered that there are very few parts 
which are suitable. The story of the Creation may be 
read in conjunction with our teaching of the beauty and 
harmony in Nature and preferably after the child has 
asked, “ Who made it 2” 


Omit Stories of Cruelty. 
Everything should be omitted in which God appears 


as a punitive or revengeful Deity, or as demanding or 
encouraging and sanctioning cruelty. The stories of 
the Garden of Eden, of the crime of Cain, and of the 
Flood are very undesirable. 


Christ. 


The existence of Christ may be made known to the 
child in a very simple form. It should be taught that 
there once lived a man who achieved the very highest 
forms of human conduct, and evidence of this may be 
presented to the child. The child should not be given 
the idea that it is expected to achieve such heights in the 
present, nor should it be led to believe that they are 
attainable by any human being at present living. Let 
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the figure of Christ represent to the child an ideal which 
may in the distant future be attained by humanity but 
towards which each individual may try to approach. 


Conception and Crucifixion. 


The story of the conception and death of Christ should 
be omitted from its teaching. They form the basis of 
many mental illnesses. 


Hymns. 


Hymns that a child may learn should be limited to 
simple hymns of praise. 

No others should be permitted, especially those in 
which appear the ideas of self-depreciation, desiring to 
be other than alive and on earth, and depicting or praising 
God in a punitive rdle. 


Priggishness. 
For much the same reasons there is very little litera- 


ture which should be read to small children. Much 
of it is devoted to extolling priggishness and the attain- 
ment of over-virtuous states in childhood, which is just 
what you should desire your children to avoid. Much 
tends to extol the virtue of bearing illness patiently and 
being contented without what every normal child 
rightly wants. 


Patience in Illness or Wants. 


A child should be taught to bear illness impatiently— 
to regard it as an enemy ; it should be taught that if it 
is unable to have what it rightly wants, it should leave 
no stone unturned to get it by work and effort. 
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Others in the Home. 


Others who enter your home should be made to 
comply with these rules, and if they will not, to leave it. 
Your child’s mental health is more valuable than even 
the rules of courtesy. Nurses can be dismissed and 
should be, at once, if they do not comply. 

All that you have striven for can be upset by an 
unscrupulous maid or relation. 


Sunday 

A child under five should enjoy the same freedom on 
Sunday as on any other day. It should, at most, be 
known as a day of rest and not as a day of dullness and 
restraint. The simple story of the Creation may be 
made known to the child. If you have any scientific 
knowledge, it can be made the basis of many fascinating 
stories. 


SECTION 8 
LITERATURE 


Care in Selection. 
Children love to be read to. It is important that the 
literature with which they are supplied should have 


certain characteristics. 


Literature no Substitute for Activity. 
It is an absolute rule that reading, and being read to, 


should never be allowed to take the place of activity. 
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It is infinitely better that a child be allowed to do a 
thing than that it should read about some one else 
doing it. 


Too Great Desire to be Read to. 


An undue desire to be read to should always be 
suspected to be due to restriction placed upon a child’s 
activity. It is one of the signs that day-dreaming is 
taking the place of action. Give the child more activity, 
encourage it to use it, and restrict the reading. 


Stimulus to Action. Best Literature. 


If literature is not a stimulus to action, then it has 
no value in a child’s life. If, from its form, it is not a 
stimulus to good character-formation, then it had 
better be omitted. The best literature is a double 
stimulus. 


For Girls and Boys. 


Literature for a girl should stimulate the fundamental 
qualities in her; that is, feminine qualities. The same 
is true for a boy ; the literature should be primarily of 
the kind to stimulate his particular sex qualities. 


What is Best for Boys ? 


For this purpose, tales of construction, adventure, 
enterprise, and heroism are good for boys. The princi- 
pals should be real rather than imaginary. Tales of 
success in business, art, or construction are better than 
those of success by war or violence. A man who erects 
a barrage and irrigates a desert is a more desirable 
example to modern boys than a plunderer of the Spanish 
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Main. Tales of war should not be forbidden, but let 
war be regarded by the boy as a last resort. 


What is Best for Girls ? 


For girls, appropriate literature is that which stimulates 
the domestic, home-forming, artistic, social, and altruistic 
elements in them. 


Fairy Tales. 


Fairy tales should be known as such, and children 
should be clearly given to understand that such happen- 
ings do not occur in real life, but that success comes by 
effort, enterprise, courage, love, and kindliness. 

Many fairy tales are inappropriate, and especially those 
which describe giants and ogres, unkind parents, revenge, 
and wish fulfilments coming through fairies rather than 


through effort. 


Whence Love ? 


Let it be understood that love comes through being 
lovable, and not by accident or the intervention of 
supernatural beings. 


The Bible. 


The Bible has been referred to as being mostly un- 
suitable as literature. 


Cutting Out. 
Eliminate all literature which extols priggishness and 


over-degrees of virtue in children ; and any encouraging 
submission to illness or deprivation (if the desires are 
legitimate and can be satisfied by effort). 
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The story of Little Red Riding Hood is a story of 
hatred and revenge on a mother ; Jack and the Beanstalk 
of the same on a father. They are not good literature 
for children, but do allow indirect expression of these 
feelings towards its parents if the child has them. 


These are Good. 


On the other hand, stories of families of animals and 
children who live together in love and harmony and 
mutual service are good. They stimulate the social 
instinct and stress the value of communal life. 


SECTION 9 
GAMES 


What Constitutes a Game. 


No form of activity constitutes a game unless it is 
enjoyed. No game will be enjoyed unless it affords an 
outlet for feelings and satisfies some instinct. 


Materials. 


Most games demand material. A toy is an elaborate 
piece of material ; sand or water is a simple form. 


When is a Game not a Game ? 


To give a child a most elaborate toy and tell it to 
play is not to provide it with a game except in form. 
The child may not enjoy the suggested activity. 
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The Instincts. 


The instincts in the satisfaction of which a child will 
find pleasure are the Ego instincts (assertion), the Sex 
instinct (creation), and the Social instinct. 


Illustrations. 


A game that will satisfy the assertive instinct will be 
one in which the child is in a position of domination ; 
in command. Satisfaction of the creative instinct will 
be found in a game in which something is constructed. 
Satisfaction of the social instinct will be found in a 
game with playmates in which self-subordination to the 
leadership of another is a feature ; in effect, a team game. 

A child should be given opportunity and material for 
the playing of each of these three types of game. 


The Choice. How Determined. 

The choice of game should, so far as possible, be left 
to the child. Its wishes are by far the most accurate 
gauge of what will, at the moment, constitute a game. 
Its choice will be determined by which of the three 
instinctive groups within itself is making the greatest 
claim for satisfaction at the moment. 


Illustration. 


If the creative instinct is making the greatest claim, 
the child wants to make something. It is unsatisfactory 
to offer it then a communal game, and so on. 


Games may Correct Sense of Impotence. 


It is to be remembered that a child actually feels very 
small and inferior when surrounded, as it is for a great 
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part of its time, by adults. This is no fault of the parents, 
unless they are oppressive in their treatment of the child. 
It is a mere consequence of the child’s size and incapacity 
by contrast. A child has, therefore, very little oppor- 
tunity of satisfying its desire for power, and in so doing 
to set itself right in its own esteem. Games constitute a 
very valuable means of supplying the child with this 
opportunity. 

Give the child means (material) for finding this satis- 
faction, and if the child expresses a wish for such a game, 
Jet it play it. Material may satisfy the creative instinct 
also in the same play. For instance, a piece of clay will, 
by its manipulation, satisfy the assertive instinct in as 
much as the child will “ make it assume the form he 
wishes,’ and the creative at the same time inasmuch as 
he makes something from it. 


Soldiers, Animals, Dolls. 


Materials for the playing of this form of game may be 
representative of human beings (soldiers) or of animals, 
which the child will order about in play; or plastic 
materials (sand, clay, plasticine). A girl can find satis- 
faction from these materials and from dolls, which latter 
will satisfy her desire for dominance as well as the cre- 
ative instinct. 


Keep Out Adults. Praise and Suggestions. 


The purpose of the “ power-satisfying games” is 
entirely destroyed if an adult assumes control of them. 
Adults should, therefore, keep out of them. The same 
is true of the creative games unless the adult can assume 
the réle of spectator only. Praise or suggestions will be 


all a child wants from adults. 
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Social Games. Two Réles. 


A normal child will, in a social game, accept a sub- 
ordinate position, and evince great loyalty and self- 
sacrifice for the side. He will also demand (and rightly) 
the position of power at some time in the course of the 
game. Normal children are very fair to each other in 
the assignment of the varying réles. If a child does not 
evince the two desires in communal games, but is com- 
pletely dominated by one, you should rightly suspect 


some over-restriction within the home. 


Value : Training for Life. 


The communal games are very valuable, inasmuch as 
the conditions very closely resemble those of life and its 
social relationships. They stimulate the social instinct, 
reveal the value of team work, and develop the power of 
commanding with restraint and obeying with satis- 
faction. 


Playmates. Adults Set an Example. 


Encourage communal games by ensuring to your child 
an adequate supply of playmates. Adults, if they join 
in, should wait to be asked and then attempt to set an 
example of cheerful subordination to the wishes of the 
younger players. 

If you hold the position in your child’s mind that you 
desire, you need not be afraid that you will be excluded 
from its play. 


What More Games Can Offer. 


Games may, and should, offer more to children than 
merely a joyous form of instinctive satisfaction. If they 
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have done that, they have done much to assure your 
child’s happiness and contribute to its development. 
But they can be used to assist other forms of growth. 


Skill. 


They can be used to assist muscular development, and 
co-ordination of muscular and mental activity, i.e. skill. 
Such games as running, jumping, throwing (ball or 
quoits), and some of the creative games, such as assem- 
bling blocks and using building material (bricks), provide 
opportunity for this form of development. 


Intelligence. 


They can be used for the development of intelligence 
and foresight as in the solution of puzzles and in con- 


structional work with building material. 


Games and Work. 


No one can reflect on the purpose and form of games 
without being struck by the resemblance they bear to 
adult forms of work. They are merely simpler. 


Work and Irk. 


Far too frequently work is in the mind of adults 
synonymous with irk. This is because there is no 
association in their minds between work and play. 
There is no reason why a child who has (as they com- 
monly do) worked at play should not grow up into an 
adult who plays at his work, and enjoys the latter just as 


much. It is a game to him. 
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Why Work is Joyless. 
Some of the reasons why this is not so more commonly 
than it is are these : 

1. As a child, the individual has been repressed in 
relation to one or more of the instinctive groups, 
and there is no direct, joyous flow of energy 
outwards into the occupation. 

2. As a child, the individual has not been given the 
materials for its play from which it might have 
developed its natural abilities. 

3. For some reason the individual is working at a 
job which is unsatisfying. He has not been 
allowed to choose his occupation for himself. 

It can be said with certainty that an unrepressed adult 
who has been given suitable materials for play, and chosen 
his own work, would find the same joy in it as he did in 
the games of childhood. 


SECTION 10 
SEX 


Instinct. Present at Birth. 


The sex or reproductive instinct of a child is present at 
birth, and always gives evidence of its existence in one or 
another form of behaviour before the age of five years. 

It does not, as is commonly assumed, suddenly appear 
at the age of puberty. What does happen then is that 
the instinct assumes an adult form, and that the energy 
associated with it gains a marked accession of strength. 
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What Behaviour is Sexual. 
What behaviour in a child is to be regarded as sexual 


is still a matter of debate among psychologists. Some 
are condemned for claiming too much, some certainly 
claim too little. To parents this is of more academic 
than practical interest, and only those forms of behaviour 
will be discussed here about which there is no dispute, 
and which the average parent will have sooner or later 
to encounter and deal with. How they are dealt with is 
a matter of tremendous importance for the child’s future 


health and happiness. 


Real Things to a Child. 


In the first place it is to be remembered that, to a 
child, its body and sensations are the most real things 
it encounters. They occupy the first place in its interest 
and no inherent shame opposes their exploitation. 


Pleasurable Sensations. 


The child will, therefore, inevitably explore its body 
with its hands, and in the course of its investigation will 
find that stimulation of one part arouses more pleasurable 
sensations than that of another. For instance, it will find 
that pleasurable sensations will be aroused by touching 
its buttocks, or genital organs, or exploring its mouth. 
It will find that painful sensations are aroused by explor- 
ing its eye or throat. The child will, therefore, tend to 
seek the former areas and avoid the latter. It will find 
that the most pleasurable areas are the genital and that 
surrounding the lower end of the bowel. The sensations 
aroused by stimulation of these areas is definitely sexual. 
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That this is so depends on the fact that developmentally 


these two areas are closely connected and innervated 
from the same part of the spinal cord. 


Take No Notice Except. 


A child is, therefore, to be expected to seek with its 
hands and apply stimulation to the “ pleasurable areas.” 

Take no notice of such behaviour in an infant other 
than to satisfy yourself that there is no source of irritation 
present. Attend to the cleanliness of the mouth, or 
genital organs (see remarks on circumcision elsewhere), 
allay irritation near the bowel (from the passage of thread 
worms, or the passage of abnormal stools), 


Normal Behaviour. 


Similar behaviour is certain to occur in children beyond 
the age of infancy, but it is likely to be more localized 
to the genital organs. It is more likely to occur in little 
boys. Parents are more likely to be distressed when it 
occurs in public. Try not to be either distressed or 
shocked ; the behaviour is normal and should arouse 
neither feeling. It is, however, contrary in later life to 
the dictates of good taste, and is from that point of view 
inexpedient. Remove any source of irritation, and tell 
the child that the area to which he is attracted is private, 
and good manners demand that attention should not 
be drawn to it before others. Avoid, at any cost, giving 
the child the idea that the behaviour is in any sense 
wrong, wicked, naughty, or dirty, or that the area differs 
from any other part of the body except in regard to 


privacy. 
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Avoid Stimulation and Reticence. 


Dismiss at once any nurse or attendant whom you 
suspect of playing with a child’s genital organs for her 
own gratification or any other purpose. It is by no means 
infrequently done, and its consequences may be disastrous. 
In washing or attending to a child do not in any way 
distinguish one part of the body from another by a 
display of reticence or prudery. Teach and permit the 
child to attend to itself as soon as possible, and accord 
it as much privacy as is compatible with its dependence. 
Let it bath alone and wash itself; let it have privacy 
during the functioning of bowel and bladder—do not 
“stand over it.” Satisfy yourself afterwards in regard 
to its cleanliness and the adequacy of its evacuations. 


The Mouth: Precautions. 


An infant tends to convey all sorts of objects to its 
mouth. Let it, but see that available ones are not so 
small as to be swallowed, nor so decorated as to be 
injurious, As teething time approaches, let it have some- 
thing it can safely bite on. It will suck its fingers. Let 
it. This does not necessarily lead, in later life, to biting 
the nails. Finger sucking after the period of infancy 
occurs, but if the child is otherwise normal soon ceases. 
If it occurs after the age of two, its cause should be 
inquired into. 


Dummies. 


Never give the child a dummy or comforter. No healthy 


child ever needs one. They are bad. 
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Nose Picking. 

Picking the nose is common in childhood. Attend to 
the hygiene of the nose, and appeal to the child on the 
rounds of good taste. Avoid prohibition, restraint, or 
condemnation. If it becomes a habit, it is commonly a 
sion of sex repression. 


Kissing. 
There is no inborn desire in a child for kissing. 


Don’t Encourage. 


Kissing is to be avoided as being a definite sex stimu- 
lant. A child should not be encouraged to kiss others, 
nor should it be kissed itself. Still less should kisses be 
demanded from a child. If kissing is practised at all, it 
should be under very definite rules. 


The Lips Never. 


1. It should never be on the lips or any other part of 
the body than the cheeks, forehead, or perhaps 
the hands. 

2. A child should never be kissed passionately, nor 
should passionate kisses be received from a child. 

3. A child should not be allowed to kiss others on 
the lips. 

4. Kissing should never be allowed to degenerate 
into a habit. If it is not a mutual expression of 
affection, cut it out altogether. 

5. Make visitors comply with the same rules. The 
visit of a doting grandparent can undo (in many 
other ways as well) all you have striven for. 
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Visitors. 


Children are “ more kissed against than kissing.” Let 
them act spontaneously. If they want to kiss, let them 
within the limits of these rules. Let them kiss their 
contemporaries under the guidance of their own im- 


pulses. They will probably be right. 


Curiosity. 
Curiosity determines some of the behaviour which is 
definitely dependent on the presence of the sex instinct. 


It leads to questioning and “ prying.” 


Sexual Curiosity : Satisfy It. 


Sexual curiosity manifests itself in every child at a 
varying but early age. The general and invariable rule is 
that it should be satisfied. What a child ought to be told 
at any particular age is indicated by the form its questions 
take and this should be accepted as a reliable guide. 


How to Avoid Questions. 


Apart from the actual questioning or prying, which 
indicates a state of unsatisfied desire, much can be done 
in the home to avoid the necessity for either. 

This is more important than the satisfactory answering 
of questions when they occur. 


General Conversation. 


The normal manifestations of sex in life should not be 
excluded from general conversation. Such occurrences 


as the birth of a child in the home or outside should be 
spoken of without reserve before children. So also the 
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prospective birth of puppies or kittens. From this point 
of view the keeping of pets is very desirable. Children 
of both sexes should be allowed to have unrestrained 
view of one another's bodies in bathing together, and 
the clothing of neither sex should be arranged on too 
modest lines. Opportunity for mutual scrutiny should 
be provided for between children from a very early age, 
and this is frequently one of the drawbacks from which 
only children suffer. All their curiosity is directed to- 
wards the parents, which is the worst goal for it. 


View of the Parent's Body. 


On the other hand, children should not be permitted 
unrestricted view of the parents’ bodies, unless this has 
been the rule from the child’s birth. To a child the 
unrestricted view of the adult body raises too many 


problems and of a magnitude beyond its ability to digest. 


Family Bathing. 

Family bathing in which the members wear costumes 
is, however, good. 

Children should be excluded from the room in which 
parents are dressing. Whilst children of the same sex 
will probably take little harm, this is not so with children 
of the opposite sex. They should be excluded on the 
ground of privacy only, and taught to knock at the door 
before entry. As soon as the child is independent we 
must accord it the same privilege. 


Absolute Exclusion. 


Children should never be in a position to either see or 


hear sexual acts by their parents, nor should children ot 
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the opposite sex see adults performing their more intimate 
functions. 


Sex Acts of Animals, Birds : Describe Truly. 


The sexual acts of animals or birds which every child 
sees sooner or later should be described truly as acts of 
love and not of violence (fighting). If pressed further, 
we should say that in such an act the seed passed from 
which babies (puppies, chickens) originated. 

Quite small children may be taken to collections of art 
and sculpture and no inhibition imposed on their curi- 


Osity. 


Satisfaction in Advance. 


Measures such as these are the normal and right method 
of satisfying a child’s curiosity, and, by providing satis- 
faction in advance, bringing about a material limitation 
of the questions it is likely to ask. 


What the Child Learns in this Way. 


The child will know the difference between its body 
and that of the opposite sex (seeing other children). It 
will assume that its parents differ in the same way. If it 
asks, say so. It will know that kittens develop in the 
mother’s body. If it asks if it did the same, say “ Yes.” 
It may know that puppies originate from an act of love 
in which seed is passed. Don’t deny it if the child asks 
whether it had the same origin. All the knowledge that 
will be denied it will be the actual adult formation of the 
bodies of the sexes and the detail of the adult sexual act. 
This is knowledge which it should receive at puberty or 
within a very short period after. 
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SELF-DISPLAY 


Sexual in its Origin. 


Self-display is another manifestation in child life which 
is definitely sexual in its origin. The desire to see the 
bodies of other persons, especially of the opposite sex 
(curiosity), is the opposite member of the pair of instincts, 


Pleasure in Nudity. 


A child takes pleasure not only in seeing but in being 
seen. It is likely to take every opportunity of appearing 
before others in a state of nudity, and may manufacture 
Opportunities in the most ingenious manner. It may 
ask that others be admitted whilst it is bathing, and it is 
especially those to whom it is attached, at the moment, 
that it will desire to be present. 


Sex Preference. 


This, and the fact that it is commonly a member of 
the opposite sex (father or uncles with a girl), definitely 
proves that the sexual element is present in the display. 


Avoid Stimulation. 


Whilst the desire is normally present and invariably 
manifests itself in some form or other, it should not be 
stimulated. It will be stimulated by parents making it 
a practice of allowing children to invite into the bathroom 
adult members of either, but especially the opposite sex. 
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It will be stimulated by allowing children to return to 
the living-rooms after they have been undressed and are 
in their nightclothes. 


Avoid Prudery. 


Whilst stimulation is very undesirable, there should 
be no undue prudery which will suggest to the child 
that its desire for display is wrong. 


What to Teach. 


Teach that the body is a pertectly natural and beauti- 
ful part of the self, but that good taste demands privacy 
but not secrecy. Accord to the child a degree of privacy 
which is in proportion with its developing independence, 
and stress your own insistence on privacy for yourself by 


demanding it. 


Usual Teaching. 


The usual training of a child is a mixture of stimulation 
and prudish restriction, the result of which is to com- 
pletely baffle the child instead of helping it to develop 
on lines which, in later life, will bring a free instinct 
under the dominance of a clearly defined principle of 
control, in which privacy rather than secrecy is the 
guiding factor. 


How to Obtain Sublimation. 
Let the child satisfy its desire for self-display with its 


contemporaries and by mixed bathing in costumes with 

all ages. Endeavour to direct the desire into and find 

expression through higher forms of behaviour. Let the 

child have opportunities of “being in the limelight.” 
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Let it learn and sing a song before others; let it learn 
dancing, and especially solo dancing; let it have 
attractive clothes, and do not criticize its pleasure in 
wearing them. By the use of clothes a child finds 
satisfaction of its desire for bodily display, but in a higher 
form. The crude desire is displaced on to clothes and so 
directed towards a higher cultural aim. Encourage the 
child to take an interest in its appearance. Let the only 
controlling factor be good taste and a reasonable standard 
of modesty. 

The child of parents who work on these lines will have 
the impression that there is nothing in sex which is dirty, 
wicked, or shameful. Rather will it have the knowledge 
that its sex life in all its aspects is only another example 
of the beauty and harmony that exists in Nature. 


Your Reward. 


You may rest assured that you have added to life an 
individual, who, from his capacity to love strongly and 
durably, and in the doing of it to experience happiness 
and give it to others, will be an example of the nobility 
of freedom and control, contrasted with the ignoble 
product of repression. 


SECTION I2 
ACQUISITIVENESS 


Respect for Property. 


From a very early age a child should be taught to 
respect the property of others. This will demand the 
development of control of its acquisitive instinct. 

For a small child to see something attractive is to desire 
it. To desire is to attempt to possess it. 


Don’t say “Steal.” 


A child cannot “steal.” This word should never be 
used to describe its acquisitive acts. 


Yours” and “ Mine.” How to Teach Distinction. 


A child can very early understand the difference be- 
tween © yours’ and“ mine.” This distinction should be 
made whenever possible. In giving something to a 
child say, “ This is now yours, you can do anything you 
like with it . . . I shall not take it, because it is yours, 
without asking you.” Carry this out. Usually any one 
in the house takes a child’s property without asking, and 
expects a child to do differently. No true sense of 
property can grow from such treatment. 


Lending. 
Say to a child, “ This is mine (or Daddy's). If you 
want it you should ask me and I will lend it to you, but 
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I shall expect you to return it to me.” See that it is 
formally returned. 


Don’t Expect too Much. 


Do not be surprised if a child does take things that 
very much attract it, without asking. Many adults do 
not get further than this in their whole lives. Don’t 
expect too much. Show the child the advantage of 
property rights by leaving its things alone and threatening 
retaliation if it takes yours. Take something from it 
temporarily and explain why. 

So far as possible let the child have and use on loan 
anything it desires. Let it realize that it is yours. Absol- 
utely respect its property. Don’t condemn on moral 
grounds ever ; restrict as little as possible. 


Encourage Acquisitiveness. 


Encourage a child to acquire by enterprise, work, 
effort, thrift, anything that it may rightly have. On 
freedom, under control, of the acquisitive instinct depends 
much of a child’s ability to attain success in later life. 


Effect of Repression. 


Repression of the acquisitive instinct blunts the spur 
of ambition, and makes for over-scrupulous honesty, 
which is restrictive of right and proper action. 
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JEALOUSY 


Normal. 


Jealousy is normal, and one of the primary emotions. 
The capacity for it is present in every human being and 
in the higher animals. Being part of our natural heritage 
it is certain to have a valuable purpose. 


Painful. 

On the other hand it is a feeling which is painful to 
the subject. It is never felt without anger. It is anger 
which leads to the crimes of violence which have their 
source in jealousy. 


Distinguish from Envy. 

Jealousy must be distinguished from Envy. They are 
often confused. Jealousy occurs only under the con- 
dition of being thwarted by another of the love that is 
desired. Envy occurs under totally different conditions, 
We envy the abilities or possessions of another. There 
is no third party. . 


Jealousy of Parent. 


A child will inevitably be jealous of one or other 
parent. This feeling, and the anger which accompanies 
it, are the feelings against which the primary, unavoidable 
repression is directed. It is these feelings which should 


never, so far as possible, be aggravated. 
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Parents naturally wish to be together alone for some 
part of the day, but they should not exclude their 
children from reasonable association with them. Nor is 


it desirable for the third party to be always present. 


Sleeping with Parents. 


It is not desirable that a child should sleep with one 
parent except, at most, on rare occasions. A mother 
should not take her son to bed with her when the father 
is away, and vice versa. 


The Other Child. 


The same applies to the birth of a second child. If 
the new child gets too much attention from the parents, 
the first child’s jealousy may be roused to dangerous 
degrees. Never, at all costs, drop the first child for a 
later one. 


Forms, Crude at First. 


Jealousy will appear at first in its crude form. A 
child may strike a parent who interferes between it and 
the other. A child of fourteen months has been known 
to scream with jealous fury when the father kissed the 


mother. 


After Repression. 


Later, and this is after repression has occurred, jealousy 
will only appear in disguised forms. 
Jealousy expresses itself frequently in both character 
defects and nervous symptoms. 
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Naughtiness. 


Jealousy may be expressing itself in a phase of naughti- 
ness in a previously well-behaved child. It may appear 
as persistent crying without any apparent cause. It may 
appear as an exaggerated solicitude for the person who 
excites the jealousy. This may be associated with an 
exaggerated degree of unselfishness for the same person 
and a tendency to self-sacrifice on his behalf. 


Thefts. Dressing Up. 


Jealousy may express itself in a series of thefts from 
the individual who is the object of the feeling. It may 
be expressed by the child liking to dress itself up in the 
same person’s clothes ; in effect, an expression of the 
wish to be “ in his shoes,” to take his place. 


Won't Sleep. 


Because of jealousy a child may not go to sleep. It 
stays awake and uses devices to get the loved parent to 


its bedside, and to keep him or her there. 


Making Trouble. 


Children may actually foment trouble between parents 
or aggravate any existing friction between them. Actually 
they hope to be the gainers by the separation of their 
parents. 

Later, they may go to the opposite extreme and become 
the peacemakers, any sign of a row being not welcomed 
but dreaded. 
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Destructiveness. 


Destructiveness may offer an outlet for jealousy, the 
violence bred of anger being displaced from the person 
to the property. Not all a maid’s breakages are due to 


carelessness. 


What to do and say. 


If a child does, as it inevitably will, show jealousy 
it should be neither ignored nor condemned. It should 
be accepted and dealt with. A parent should say, if 
he is certain that the child is jealous and is showing it 
in one or other of the various forms, “I see you are 
jealous of me. I am very sorry but you cannot have 
what you want, because it is mine.” 


What You Can and Can't Have. 


“Tam quite willing to share with you, but you want 
it all and you cannot have it. You can, however, have a 
little girl (or boy) to love, and when you grow up you 
can marry one and have him all to yourself—just as I 
have Daddy.” 


Keep the Child Aware of. 


By such treatment the natural jealousy is accepted, 
and all that can be done to deal with it has been done. 
You can’t do any more. 

Treat the jealousy so long as it lasts in anything but 
a serious manner. Refer to it; say, © Hallo, jealous 
again 2” and smile in a friendly way. But give the child 
every opportunity to transfer its possessive love on to 
another child as soon as possible. The chief value of 
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mixed playmates is that such transfers of feeling can take 
place; all the child’s emotional eggs are not in one 
basket—in the home—the worst possible place. 


SECTION 14 


ANGER 


Anger Normal. 


Anger is the normal emotional reaction to opposition 
or thwarting. Anger is a natural feeling, and therefore 
is to be regarded as good. Anger is to be cultivated 
rather than eradicated. It can never be eradicated, so 
that any attempt so to treat it will be futile. By attempt- 
ing it, we shall increase anger, but cause its repression. 
Repressed anger becomes hatred. 


Anger Sanctions. 


Anger is sanctioned by the highest moral authority. 
Christ was angry with the money-changers in the 
Temple and with the Pharisees. If Sir William Wilber- 
force had not had the capacity to be angry with the slave 
owners we might still have had slavery ; if the oppressed 
people of France had been without the capacity for 
anger we might have had no modern France. 


Spur to Progress. 


Anger is one of the greatest, perhaps the greatest spur 
to progress. Anger spurs one to remove obstacles, 
Repression of anger leads to submission, stagnation, and 


impotence. 
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Anger—the Father of Invention. 


We may not be aware of it, but we weed the garden 
because we are angry at the weeds which destroy its 
beauty and productivity. Much of invention owes its 
motivation to the fact that we are angry at the limitation 
of our natural abilities, or rather that external obstacles 
of time, space, etc., cannot be overcome by us without 
mechanical aid. The invention of railways, wireless, and 
ships is, therefore, in part at least, due to anger at inter- 
ference. 


Anger Valuable. 


Anger therefore motivates progress, creation, power, 
life. Anger is valuable. 


When Wrong. 


Anger in an adult is morally wrong when it leads to 
violence or criminality or other forms of anti-social 
conduct. It is probable that (apart from actual mental 
defect) criminality is a consequence of the natural 
manifestations of anger in the child being wrongly 
handled, or of the child being the victim of oppressive 
and unjust treatment arousing chronic anger, which is 


hatred. 


Not Wrong in a Child. 


No manifestation of anger in a child is to be regarded 
as morally wrong. It is to be accepted and utilized to 
its best advantage. 

It can be left free and used for good. 
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Children Often Angry. Effect of Condemnation. 


The normal child must at the best be very frequently 
angry, and in some households where the restrictions on 
its wishes are as widespread as they are it must be con- 
tinuously angry. If this is accompanied by a condemna- 
tion of its anger, then the child is under the worst possible 
conditions for character development. Its character will 
inevitably be bad. It will be a crying, submissive, un- 
joyous, and probably neurotic creature. 


How to Diminish Anger. 


The child cannot obviously have all it wants, but it 
can commonly have more than it gets. Let it gratify 
every wish that has a desirable or valuable or at least not 


harmful end. If the end is harmful, provide a substitute. 


Accept Anger. 


Say to a child, if ic must be thwarted, “I know you 
are angry, because you cannot have—cannot do that. 
You cannot, but here is a substitute which you can have 
or do.” 


What Next. 


If the child is angry or cries, as it probably will do, 
let it be the one or do the other. Don’t prohibit either. 
Take no notice. The child will probably turn to the 
substitute. If it does the forbidden action and refuses 
the substitute, warn it. If you find you are mistaken, 
let the child have what it wants and tell it frankly why. 
If you are sure you are right, never give way, adhere 
absolutely to your decision. 
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Admit Your Own Anger. 


Admit to the child that you are angry on occasion. 
Do not deny the capacity for anger. Say, “I am angry 
at nurse, at the coalman, the gardener, your brother.” 
Tell the child why and what you are going to do about 
it. Say that they have done something unjust, dishonest, 
or unkind. Tell the child that you are going to have 
such conduct stopped, not by violence (which would 
encourage violence), but by telling the delinquent about 
his behaviour and if necessary withdrawing your custom 
(punishment). Don’t let the child think that it is the 
only being in the world that you can be angry with or 
punish. 


Encourage Anger. 


Encourage the child to be angry at waste, injustice, 
oppression, cruelty, undue restriction, ill-health, and bad 
conditions of life. 


Results. 


In later life he will become a preserver of material 
and mental resources of every kind. He will be on the 
side of justice for all and against oppression of any. He 
will be able to discern, and if necessary fight, against 
undue restriction of every sort. He will regard ill-health 
as an enemy instead of a necessary evil, which it is not. 
He will be for hygienic homes and reasonable economic 
conditions. He will be a valuable citizen. 


Violence to You. What to do. 


If, in anger, a child uses violence against you, don’t 
be shocked and don’t condemn it. Show that you under- 
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stand the anger but do not sanction the form of expres- 
sion. Tell the child that violence should only be used as 
a last resource ; that a blow is contrary to the code of 
good manners and is liable to lead to retaliation. Say, 
“If you do that again, I shall hit you back,” and do so. 
Hurt as much as you have been hurt. Do not condemn 
all violence. There are still occasions in the world that 
the child will have to enter that rightly, in the last resort, 


demand violence. 


Control versus Impulse. 


Try to substitute control, under a reasonable standard 
of desirable manners, for impulse. 

If the child strikes a little playmate adopt the same 
attitude. Do not assume that the other child was right 
until it is proved. For some children, the very best 
treatment they can have is a thrashing from a playmate. 
It will do them a world of good. This applies to the 
petted, spoiled child. Do not, in any case, condemn on 
moral grounds. Urge control and tolerance. 


Ally Yourself with Your Child. 


If the child is angry at a nurse or playmate and you 
think the anger is just, ally yourself with it. Say, “ It 
would make me angry ; she should not have done that.” 
Intervene on the child’s side yourself. 


Residue of Anger. 


There is likely to be always a residue of anger that 
the child cannot express and so work off. Provide it 
with a means. Teach it how weeds are to be looked on 
as an enemy and let it attack them. Teach it the danger 
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of flies and vermin, and encourage the child to kill 
them, but as painlessly as possible. These are valuable 
means for the expression of anger. 

If you can find a way, let the child be destructive on 
occasion with a useful end, if possible. Let it smash 
something up such as a box for firewood, or let it pull 
up dead plants, or let it cut grass with a pair of scissors. 


SECTION I5 
CRYING 


Anger, Tears, Self-pity. 


Crying occurs when a child is thwarted in its desires, 
When a child is thwarted it is primarily angry, tears 
being secondary. They are a product of impotent anger 
from which arises self-pity. The child is sorry for itself. 

Do not do anything to give the child the impression 
that its anger is wicked or naughty. It isn’t ; it is a 
child’s natural reaction to being thwarted. The capacity 
to feel anger freely in later life may be very valuable. 
Inability to feel anger when justified is a sign of bad 


character-formation and thus of repression. 


Before the Child Cries. 


Before the child cries say, “ I know you are angry with 
me; but you cannot have this or do that, because it is 
dangerous or unsuitable, or some one else’s property.” 
If you can supply a substitute, do so. If you can’t, or the 
a will not accept it, let it cry ; it will soon stop. 
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Can't Hurt Itself. 


It is impossible for a normal child to injure itself by 
crying or screaming. 


Provide Substitutes. 


Try, by the provision of substitutes, to avoid arousing 
the child’s anger and therefore its secondary tendency 
to cry. Ifyou can’t, and it does cry, let it. 


Continual Crying. 

A continually crying child is either a physically un- 
healthy one (it is suffering pain or discomfort), or a 
spoilt child. If the latter, it has been the subject by you 
of the conditions making for spoiling. The child’s 
unconscious mind is full of a repressed desire for domin- 
ance over you and hatred of you. 


Ask Why. 
If a child previously not in the habit of crying begins 


to cry, question it as to the existence of pain and examine 
it (especially its bones or joints) for signs of disease. 
Try to get it to tell you why it cries. There is a cause ; 
find it and try to remove it. If you can’t, get guidance. 


Nightmare. 


Sudden screaming or crying in the night is strongly 
suggestive of nightmares. Inquire into their occurrence. 


Always a Cause. 
A child never cries without a cause. Try to find it. 
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And a Sufficient One. 

Do not ridicule crying or prohibit it until (if that is 
ever so) you can be sure there is no sufficient cause. 
Even then a child’s reason may be adequate. 


SECTION 16 
DAY-DREAMING 


Actor, not Thinker. 


A healthy-minded child is not a thinker, it is an actor. 
It is impulsive rather than rational. This, of course, 
is not to say that a child does not normally think at all ; 
but it is generally true to say that activity is the state of 
a normal child. 


Danger of Change. 


Any marked departure from such a state is a matter of 
importance. It implies that the child is coming to substi- 
tute thought for action, day-dreaming for real activity. 
This is bad, for the consequence of undue day-dreaming 
may be very serious. 


Flight from Life. 

A period of day-dreaming always precedes a definite 
retraction of interest from real life and the attachment 
of it to an imaginary life. The child’s imaginations 
become more pleasurable than life itself. It, in a very 


real sense, quits life. 
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Relation to Nervous Illness. 


Day-dreaming is a precursor of later nervous illness, 
and, if carried to extremes, to some forms of insanity. 
If the consequences are not so extreme the child will 
in later life become what is popularly known as a 
“dreamer”; it will tend to solitude, be dependent, 
unenterprising, and serious. Thinking will have, in fact, 
become substituted for action. 


Danger of Over-Restraint. 


Undue day-dreaming is a product of an over-restrictive 
environment. The child, not being able to gratify its 
desires to a reasonable extent, turns to its dreams for 
satisfaction. Finding it there a vicious circle is set up, 
and a progressive tendency to cease to try in the real 
world throws the child more and more back on dreaming. 
In the end the child may cease to live at all except in 
dreams. 


Signs, 

Signs of the approach of such a state are as follows. 
The child shows a lessening interest in life ; it becomes 
less and less impulsive. It tends to become solitary or 
when in company is quict, sits still, and takes no part in 
conversation. It will tend to drowsiness, and perhaps be 
difficult to arouse in the morning and show a preference 
for bed. If spoken to suddenly it may “start” and 
= flush. This is a state which is frequently called 

iness, and punished. It is not laziness ; a normal child 
is never lazy. Any treatment of this state as if it were is 
disastrous, and only tends to drive the child further into 
its thoughts and stimulate its tendency to dream. 
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Treatment. 


The correct treatment is to recognize the state of 
affairs as soon as possible, and to regard it as a product 
of over-restriction and to relax the latter before oe state 
is fixed. When this has occurred it is a matter for skilled 
treatment. 


Understanding. 


Many children have been allowed to ruin themselves 
by wrong diagnosis of the condition and the condem- 
nation of it as laziness. 


Find out Where the Shoe Pinches. 


Get the child to tell you what it day-dreams about, and 
from your examination try to find out where the environ- 
mental shoe pinches. If you cannot find out yourself 
get skilled assistance. 


SECTION 17 
LAZINESS OR IDLENESS 


Definition. 

Laziness may be defined as the deliberate selection 
of ease when there is a moral obligation to work. This 
is only possible for an adult. 


Child Never Lazy. 


A child is, therefore, never lazy. The use of both 


terms implies a moral criticism. A normal child is active 
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in some way until fatigue brings it to a standstill. It 
then desires to rest. Never condemn a child as lazy. 


May be Inactive. 


A child may be inactive in the absence of fatigue under 
two conditions : 

1. It may be ill. In the incubation period of one 
of the infectious fevers it will be in a state 
of lassitude. 

2. It may be day-dreaming as a consequence of 
over-restriction. (See previous section for 


cause, signs, and danger of day-dreaming.) 


Ask Why. 
If a child is inactive do not condemn it, but try to find 
out why it isso. Apply the appropriate treatment. 


Help Children to be Busy. 

It is a pernicious doctrine that “Satan finds some 
mischief still for idle hands to do.” If a child’s hands 
are idle we have kept them so by our over-restriction. 
Evil comes from the angry and revengeful thoughts a 
child thinks against its parents as a consequence. 
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UNTRUTHS 


Fear in Causation. 


Childish untruths are determined by fear, and this fear 
is fundamental in our children’s relationship to us. They, 
therefore, always tell untruths. Whether they continue 
to be untruthful and in adult life become liars depends 
on our early training of them. (An adult may repress his 
tendency to lie and become pedantically truthful himself 
and suspicious of others—he can’t believe any one else.) 


Try Love Instead, 


As a child will tell untruths in proportion to its fear 
of us, the remedy is, therefore, to avoid the stimulation 
of fear and practise the stimulation of love. The latter 
makes for trust, mutual confidence, and honesty. 


First Time Verify. Permit Correction. 


The first time a child seems to have said what is untrue, 
verify it before doing anything. If the statement is 
untrue give the child an opportunity to correct it. 
Don't assume an aggressive attitude, which will only 
increase the fear and confirm the child in its untruth. 
Ask as casually as you can, “Is it really so?” If the 
child persists, say : “ That is not true, and you have said 
it because you are afraid of me; but you need not be. 
If you are in any doubt as to whether you can do anything, 
come before you do it and ask me. I shall let you do it 
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if I possibly can, and if I can’t I will tell you why.” Say, 
“Daddy and I always try to say what is true to you, and 
we want you to do the same to us.” 


Praise. 


Take any opportunity for praising the child when it 
tells the truth. 


Next Occasion. 


On the next occasion, go over it all again, but say a 
little more definitely that you prefer the truth. Pass, 
if necessary, gradually through a more clearly defined 
attitude of disapproval to a warning of punishment. 
This progression should be very slow. Do not expect 
from a child of five absolute integrity under all circum- 
stances. Whatever you do, always speak the truth your- 
self and set an example of truthfulness in your relationships 
to others and the child. 


Disadvantage of Untruths. 
Try to show the child the disadvantage of untruths. 


Say, © Suppose I were to say it was your bed-time, and 
send you to bed too early when it wasn’t true?” or, 
“What would you think of me if I stopped you playing 
by asking you to come to dinner when I knew it wasn’t 
ready 2’ 


The Last Issue. 


In the last resort everything depends on the child’s 
love for you and trust in you; its lack of fear, and its 
pleasure in pleasing you and, if you are truthful, in 
imitating you. 
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BAD LANGUAGE 


Children Will Hear. Habit. 


Children not infrequently hear and make use of words 
which are contrary to the rules of good taste. Do not 
be disturbed ; they will have to hear them sooner or 
later in any case, and whether they come to use them 
habitually depends on your influence and the form their 


character takes in consequence. 


What to Do. 
Avoid giving the child any idea other than that the 


use of such expressions is contrary to the canons of good 
taste. Avoid condemnation or prohibition. 


Explain the Meaning. 


If the child asks their meaning, tell it. Most of them 
have a sexual significance or are expressions of anger. 
Don’t try to keep the child in ignorance of the world or 
anything in it, Give it the influence on which good 
character-formation depends, and as full a knowledge of 
life in all its forms as you can. You will never regret it. 
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INGRATITUDE 


Ingratitude. 


Do not be surprised at what may appear to you to be 
ingratitude. The ability to be grateful and to express the 
feeling adequately is a product of a very high degree of 
development. The child has not got it. 


Don't Demand Things. 


It is not natural for a child to be grateful for what you 
give it or do for it. Deny yourself the pleasure of hearing 
an expression of gratitude or getting some return for ser- 
vice laa a child unless it comes spontaneously. Never 
demand an expression of gratitude ia a child, for either 
yourself or any one else. If it is your habit to express 
thanks, the child will soon copy you. Leave it at that. 

Remember that many of the things which are done 
for a child or are given to it do not arouse gratitude, 
because the child does not want them. 


Signs of Pleasure are Sufficient. 


Never condemn a child for not being thankful. If 
the child is thankful it will show pleasure. Let that be 
your thanks, Signs of pleasure are sincere when coming 
from a child. They are better than any amount of com- 
pulsory and hypocritical thanks. 

There will be plenty of time later to teach the child, 
if you wish to, submission to a conventional code of 
polite (but in some degree insincere) conduct. 
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Two Types. 


There are two types of children to which the term 
“spoilt” may be applied. They never appear in their 
pure form. Though the types may be distinguished by 
broad characteristics, they overlap, and a more or less 
composite product is the result. 

1. The more uncommon is the unsublimated ex- 
pression type. 

2. The commoner, and the one to which the term 
“spoilt” is usually applied, is the infantile re- 
pressed type. 


Type 1. Expressed. 


The first type results when the Ego and Sex instincts 
have been stimulated and indulged in an unsublimated 
form by the parents, whilst at the same time the child’s 
social instinct has been unstimulated or offered no avenue 
of expression. It therefore takes little part in the child’s 
character-formation. In a word, the child remains a 
little savage. It is selfish and arrogant. He may grow 
up to be a very successful man in the material sense. He 
will tend to be of the type of predatory business man. 
He will “have a good time,” take little part in social 
life in its truer sense, and may achieve contentment, but 
not true happiness. Having few repressions, he will have 
a strong if not very laudable character, and will not be 
liable to neurosis. A commercial nation requires a large 
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number of this type of man, for he 1s enterpnsing, 
courageous, and self-reliant. In his worst form, however, 
he may be criminal and lazy and useless to the community. 


Type 2. Repressed. 


The spoilt child in the popular sense 1s a product of 
over-restraint and indulgence—too much of each. The 
parents of a child which will tum out to be spoilt are, 
one or both, too soft and too hard. They are too soft in 
the material sense and too hard in the moral sense. 

Its parents have usually been spoilt themselves in child- 
hood. They have had too much freedom in some 
directions and too hittle in others. 


Sex Preference 


The sex preference existing i all parents usually causes 
the father to spoil the daughter and the mother the son ; 
although it may be vice versa, or alternating as the child 
grows older. 


Motes for Spoiling. 


The motives for spoiling the child are various. The 
motives are never wholly conscious to the parent. If 
parents knew the reasons they would never act so as to 
produce a spoilt child—unless through hatred of the 
child they a to ruin it. Even then, if they 
knew they hated the child, they would ruin st some other 
way. No! the parents of spoilt children do not know 
why they act as they do, and their later surprise at the 
consequences of their actions demonstrates this fact. The 
surprise 1s certainly genuine, as 1s also the distress. 
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Reaction Against Over-Restriction. 


Some parents remember the too great restrictions and 
deprivations of their own early lives, and determine that 
their children shall enjoy greater freedom. This they 
give their children in the form of greater indulgence 
in material things and liberty. As in such cases there 
is always an element of rebellion against the parents’ 
own parents, they swing too far in the case of their own 
children and become over-indulgent. In such a case the 
child will tend to become of the Unsublimated Ex- 
pressed type. This is the less harmful type of spoilt child. 

No more need be said of the type of spoilt child which 
is a product of the more or less consciously motivated 
indulgence by parents who, at the same time, do not 
possess a very idealistic attitude towards life. 


Neurotic Parents. 


The truly spoilt child is always the product of the 
upbringing of repressed parents. Such parents are always 
the subjects of severe degrees of repression of the sex 
instinct, and are therefore of the strongly over-compen- 
sated Pe They have frequently neurotic symptoms 
as well. 


Psychology of Parent. 


The general psychology of such parents is as follows. 
They have very high and commonly completely un- 
attainable ideals—these take the form of desires to improve 
the world, and they enthusiastically initiate schemes for 
its betterment. They delegate the real work to others 
and confine their activities to speech and presidential 
functions. The cold blast of reality soon cools their 
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ardour and they pass to other spheres of activity. They 
are exceedingly conventional at heart, although they may 
express their hatred and contempt for convention in 
violent terms. 

They long for the understanding of others, whilst 
being completely incapable of understanding others 
themselves. They yearn for sympathy, especially if they 
are ill (which they frequently are), and are capable of 
the highest flights of pity for themselves. They cannot 
bear to see anything out of place, and are fanatically 
opposed to anything but scrupulous cleanliness in the 
home, in food, or in the world at large. They hunger 
for love, and whilst commonly demonstrative of affection 
to others, they make extravagant demands for the same 
for themselves. The world appears a cold, brutal place. 
They dominate the home and every one in it, not by 
direct hostilities, but by the indirect means of illness, 
appeals for sympathy, tcars, and threats of “going away,” 
or finally of suicide. They are frequently artistic and 
perhaps good at some art, but are incapable of the self- 
denial demanded in attaining perfection. They claim to 
have some mission which the obligations of marriage 
prevent them from pursuing. Whilst habitually using 
extravagant adjectives, such as “lovely,” “ glorious,” 
“beautiful,” to describe quite ordinary things, they are 
— of real feeling and in their sex relationships are 
rigid. 

At heart such parents are utterly selfish, whilst pro- 
claiming to the world their complete lack of self-interest. 


Effect on Child. 


The child of such a parent or parents will, in the firse 
place, be completely dominated by the use of indirect 
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methods, fear of its mother’s tears, her threats to leave 
it, and her demands for demonstrative affection. Any 
act on its part that is contrary to its parents’ extravagant 
ideals of love, duty, obedience, cleanliness, and selfishness 
will be condemned. They will try to make their child 
as they believe themselves to be, at the earliest moment. 
Practically, therefore, everything the child wants to do 
is wrong, and it is forced to give it up under indirect 
threats. The conditions making for deep and wide 
repression are at their maximum, and the consequences 
are correspondingly serious. 

On the other hand, the parent, from her over-com- 
pensatory idealism in relation to service, becomes the 
child’s servant, waits on it hand and foot, and by so 
doing gives the child a false sense of its own importance, 
besides making it dependent on others for things it is 
quite well able to do (and should do) itself. Its sense of 
importance is also strengthened by the mother’s demon- 
strations of affection which, be it said, only occur when 
it is “good” in her sense; and is further strengthened 
by the parent's inability to see anything wrong in the 
child, expressed in the form of violent repudiation of 
criticism of the child by others. In the eyes of the 
parent the child is beautiful, wonderful, incapable of 
wrongdoing (which is commonly synonymous with nor- 
mal and healthy conduct). If it did anything wrong, 
it would “kill mother”; she couldn’t bear it. She claims 
to know all its thoughts and everything it does—and 
everything it will do. The consequence of this sort of 
treatment is that the child will “never know where it 
is.” At one moment it will be extolled, loved, served, 
and perhaps the next reproached, punished, and humili- 
ated. In the words of Dr. Hadfield, it will not know 
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whether it is a god or a worm. Such a child always 
becomes neurotic or worse. If there is only one child, 
or another some years after leaving a wide gap in age, 
the consequences are likely to be intensified. 


A Typical Spoilt Child. 


At five years of age the typical spoilt child can be 
summed up as follows : 

It is delicate and frequently suffers from chest or 
digestive trouble. It may have already developed 
phobias and perhaps some form of tic (spasm). It is 
usually underweight. It is kept scrupulously clean by 
the labour of others and plays so as to avoid dirt itself. 
It is prematurely old-fashioned and prefers the company 
of adults and especially its mother. It rarely laughs or 
smiles and never makes a noise. It easily cries when 
thwarted or disapproved of. It swings between over- 
obedience and angry rebellion, ending in impotent tears 
if it does not get its own way. It avoids games with 
children of its own age, and if it plays with smaller 
children adopts a bullying attitude, demands the most 
important position, and if it cannot get it comes “ into 
the house,’ where it knows it will receive the loving 
sympathy of its parent, who will give it the impression 
that it has been badly treated. It tends to avoid the 
other parent if the latter has taken no part in the spoiling 
process. It need hardly be said that any appearance of 
goodness that such a child has is absolutely spurious 
and that its inner thoughts and actions belie its exterior. 

Its thoughts consist of phantasies in which cruelty, 
dominance, and dirt play a large part, and its actions, 
unseen by its parents, are, many of them, cruel, dirty, 
and furtive. 
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Whilst parents of both sexes have been mentioned as 
playing a part in the spoiling of a child in the manner 
described, in actual practice the mother plays the com- 
moner part. This is a consequence of the fact that the 
mother’s influence is far greater in the early years of a 
child’s life ; it is of necessity more with her. Also, the 
psychological type which in a parent makes for spoiling 
is one which is more common in women. Apparently, 
and unfortunately, it is a type which at the present time 
is increasing in number. Men of the comparable type 
tend to remain single, but the feminine type is frequently 
attractive, and its dependence makes an appeal to men, 
which leads to marriage. The male is frequently hard- 
working, capable, practical, and possessed of common 
sense. The advent of the first child generally increases 
the disharmony existing between parents of so widely 
differing types. This either obvious or hidden disharmony 
increases the unfavourableness of the child’s environ- 
ment from the differences of opinion about its bringing 
up of which it is commonly a spectator. 

From these and other causes boys are more usually 


badly spoiled than girls. 


Motives for Spoiling. 

It should be clearly understood that parents who spoil 
their children are not to blame in the sense that they 
are aware of what they are doing and of the likely 
results. They are absolutely conscientious in their 
desire to “do the best for the child.” They are not 
even aware of the motivation of their actions, for these 
are the products of unconscious processes. Nevertheless, 
it is a fact that grave disasters result in the character- 


formation of countless children, which are preventible 
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with greater knowledge. An infinity of ill-health and 
unhappiness, which grows in magnitude from generation 


to generation, originates from such sources. 


Treatment. 


For a child already spoilt nothing can be done in the 
home; it is a matter for an expert psychologist. The 
only form of treatment that can be carried out in the 
home is preventive ; and that depends on self-examina- 
tion by parents, or even a course of treatment if self- 
examination reveals any of those traits which are likely 
to lead to spoiling methods, and which they are unable 


to control. 


What to try to do. 


If you feel able to do so, try to work on these lines. 
(This is mostly repetition.) 

1. In gencral, aim from the start to obtain sub- 
limated instinctive expression. 

2. Encourage the child from the beginning (cer- 
| before the age of two) to do things for 
itself. 

3. Avoid the inculcation of high ideals of any sort 
before the age of five. 

4. Gladly encourage the child to grow up. 

5. Try to give the child a quiet, reasonably demon- 
strative love (if you feel one for it), and at any 
cost avoid sloppy sentiment and any over- 
demonstrative affection associated with kissing, 
cuddling, and fondling. 

6. Try to see the child as it actually is, and don’t 
throw around it an aura of idealization. 
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7. Ask for and obtain a degree of self-discipline 
from the child in proportion to its age. This 
will be quite small up to the age of five. 

8. Have other children, if you can. They are your 
child’s natural and therefore best companions. 
If you can’t, let it mix freely with the children 
of others of the same and different ages. 

9. Try to believe that you are not the best sole 
companion for your child. 

10. If you have a passionate craving for love your- 
sclf don’t exact it from your child, but try 
to earn it from adults. In doimg the former 
you will ruin your child, fail nm your desire, 
and avoid the self-discipline you need your- 
sclf. By doing the latter you will become a 
better parent and a happier individual. 

11, Make a study of the “ Things not to say to a 
child” (sce next chapter), and try to avoid 
saying those that you find are habitual to you. 
Try also to curb your tendency to express 
the same ideas in your demeanour ; don’t 
cry or show distress or “ leave the room.” 
The child interprets these signs unfailingly. 

To the extent that you succeed, you will have the 
knowledge that you have carried out a task of immense 
proportions, and your reward will not be disproportionate. 
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THINGS NOT TO SAY TO A CHILD 


Used Without Reflection. 


There are a number of statements that are habitually 
made to children which appear to be merely passed on 
from generation to generation of parents without thought 
as to their motive, inspection of their content, or reflec- 
tion on their consequences. 

This implies that however much the conscious attitude 
towards children has changed, there has been little change 


in the unconscious attitude. 


Over-idealistic Attitude. 


The actual position of children in our lives has been 
so obscured in the mists of illusion originating from over- 
idealistic and religious sources that even before their 
advent we are dominated by the idea that we love them 
and can never do anything but love them. We shall look 
upon them as a blessing and shall be prepared to undergo 
any privation, even to the point of almost entire self- 
extinction, for their sakes. We believe that they will 
repay us. 


The Facts. 


The facts do not bear these assumptions out, but are 
as follows. The actual degree of development of the 
maternal and paternal instinct in the human race is little 


above that of the higher animals. It is sufficient to cause 
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us to be well disposed towards our children and to pro- 
tect and rear them, and in the process to suffer some 
amount of deprivation ourselves. This is not sufficient 
to compensate us unless our offspring permit us to retain 
an absolute dominance over them. If this is challenged, 
then the parental instinctive tendency is submerged in 
anger and we are urged to retaliatory measures—in the 
last issue, to violence. 


Preference for Illusions. 


Because we prefer illusions that are flattering to our 
own vanity, we do not analyse our real relationship and 
feelings to our children. These are thrust out of con- 
sciousness (repressed), and we compensate for what is 
repressed by an over-development of the opposite in 
consciousness. The result is that we strengthen the 
illusion of love, willing service, pleasant self-deprivation 
to an irrational degree. This over-compensation now 
comes to motivate our conduct towards our children, 
we give them an over-demonstrative love, arrogate to 
them a dominance over us, and become their servants. 
The over-indulgent factor in the later spoiling of children 
thus comes into being through over-compensation for 
our lack (through natural incapacity) of love for them 


and our desire to dominate them. 


Desire for Dominance. 


In abrogating our position of dominance over our 
children in the a or temporal sense, which results 
from the repression of the desire from consciousness, we 
do not destroy the desire. It still exists unconsciously 
in an active form, and indeed in an aggravated form as a 
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consequence of being unsatisfied. How does it find 
expression ? 


Moral Dominance. 


It finds expression in an extreme form of moral 
dominance. 


Negative Expression. 


Instead of saying, “If you do that,” or, “Don’t do 
that; I will punish you if necessary by violence,” we 
say, “Do this,” or, “Don’t do that, because it is right, 
good—otherwise is bad, naughty.” We say, “It is for 
your good,” “ God would wish it,” “ God will punish 
you if you don't.” 


Indirect Threat. 


It is to be noted that a negative or indirect means is 
used ; that the demand is made impersonal as regards 
ourselves and displaced on to a code of “ goodness” or 
on to God. In either case there is the threat of punish- 
ment if the child does not submit. What, therefore, is 
the content of the parent’s mind in face of the child’s 
doing something contrary to his wish ? 


Content of Mind. 


On the conscious level: “I love you very much, and 
what you are doing is naughty (bad, wicked). I do 
not want to stop you, but you will harm yourself or 
God will punish you. Therefore stop doing that now, 
and do not do it again.” 

On the unconscious level :; “ By your doing something 
contrary to my wishes I am angry (have no love for you) 
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and I will punish you. Take that, and if you do it again 
I will give you worse.” 

It will be seen that the unconscious attitude towards 
the child is the exact negative of the conscious, but 
that from being more superficial it is the conscious that 
motivates speech and action. The “ Things not to say 
to a child” are mostly of the type which betrays the 
unconscious over-desire for dominance by the parent 
but expresses it in a negative form. To find the real 
motivation, all we have to do is to turn each statement 
round into the exact opposite. 


Real Meaning of Statements. 


For instance : 
“Te would kill me if you . . .”"—“I would kill you 
ifyou.. .” 
“T shall go away if. . .”—“I will send you away 
ie 
“T should die if. . ."—“ I should wish you dead. . .” 
“Tt would hurt me if .. .”"—“ I should hurt you if...” 
“T shall not love you if. . .”—“I shall hate you if...” 
“You'll give me a headache if... .”—“ I'll hit you on 
the head if...” 


Compensation for Dominance. 


Parents who make use of such statements to their 
children, not infrequently under conditions of provoca- 
tion (thwarting of their extreme unconscious desire for 
dominance), resort to violence which may be for a time 
uncontrollable. They excuse themselves on the imper- 
sonal ground that it was for the child’s good . . . they 
had no personal feeling against the child. . . it was 
right ; the child should not do it. 
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Such outbursts are commonly followed by remorse 
on the parent’s part, fear of having injured the child, 
and a period of more complete indulgence of the child. 
These manifestations are all over-compensatory pheno- 
mena and constitute a self-imposed punishment for the 
sense of unconscious guilt. 


No Normal Parent Would Make. 


No normal parent could make use of such statements 
and their accompaniments. The consequences to the 
child of the use of such methods are much worse in 
the negative form than in their positive form. The 
habitual user of the former is in urgent need of either 
self-examination or psychological examination by an 
expert. 


Questions that Ought Not to be Asked. 


There are other statements that should not be made to 
a child. “ Why have you done that?” (angrily). The 
answer is obvious: Because the child wanted to. Why 
did it want to? Because it was natural to do so. If it 
was natural to want to do it, don’t blame the child; 
and if the consequences are good or negligibly bad, let 
it go on doing it. If the action is not expedient, provide 
a substitute. 


Their Meaning. 


“Stop doing that.” This is an expression which, 
if it is used in any other sense than as a simple pro- 
hibition, implies the existence of a desire for arrogant 


domination of the child. If what the child is doing is 
harmless but simply inconvenient to you, try to curb 
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your impatience or let the child do it elsewhere. If it is 
inexpedient, try to provide a substitute. 

“I wish you were different.” This implies that you 
value your convenience more than the child’s welfare. 
It means also that your vanity is affronted and you are 
pitying yourself for having such a child as your own 
child is. If the child is really normal, you are betraying 
your own abnormality ; if it is abnormal, you have made 
it so. In addition, you will give your child a sense of 
inferiority it may never recover from. 

“Why aren’t you like... she is so good.” The same 
applies to this statement. It is an expression arising from 
vanity and has .the same consequences for the child. A 
child should never be compared adversely with any other 
child on the ground of goodness or size or ability. 

The effect is invariably bad. Try, rather, to accept 
your child as it is and help it to develop. Praise its 
good points whenever possible, but not extravagantly ; 
give it confidence in its real abilities. 

“T never did that when I was your age.” This again 
is an expression of vanity. If your child has done some- 
thing normal, then you are vain in your abnormality. 


If it has done something abnormal, ask yourself why. 
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PUNISHMENTS 


The Last Resort. 


Punishments for childish misdemeanours should be the 
last deterrent to be thought of, not the first. 


But Unavoidable in Practice. 


Except as a final and unavoidable expedient, punish- 
ments should never be used at all. There can be no 
occasion in the life of a child when punishment should 
be the first form of deterrent used. This is a rule what- 
ever the consequences of the misbehaviour. On the other 
hand, the necessity to punish will sooner or later arise in 
the life of every child. Then the form of punishment 
selected and its method of application are matters of the 
greatest importance. 


Rarity a Measure of Knowledge. 


Deterrent punishments which are now the commonest 
events in a child’s life should, with increasing know- 
ledge, become among the rarest. Their rarity is a 
measure of the parents’ knowledge, sympathy, and 
ingenuity. This is, of course, not so in the case of 
those parents who go to the opposite extreme and 
claim, perhaps rightly, that they never punish their 
children, they don’t believe in it. Every one should 
rightly believe in the use of punishment properly 
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Is Right. 


Deterrent punishment is right, it is necessary, and it 
is valuable. 


The Law. Justice. 


The Law recognizes as fundamental elements of 
justice : 
1. That the accused is given the benefit of any doubt. 
2. After conviction, the offender may be warned 
and placed on probation, the sentence being 
deferred. 
3. That the punishment is, so far as possible, in 
exact proportion to the crime. 
4. That the offender knows the law and was in a 
fit state of mind to understand the nature of 
the offence, and is now able to defend himself. 


Remember. 


We shall do well to bear in mind these principles of 
British justice when the occasion arises and punishment 
of a child is unavoidable. 


The Occasion. 


That occasion arises under certain easily definable 
circumstances, It arises when we are satisfied that 
despite the fact that everything has been done to make 
the expedient aim of instinctive expression pleasurable 
to the child, it persists in pursuing the inexpedient one. 
For instance, after having provided the child with 
drawing materials and attempted to attach its pictorial 
instinct to paper with praise and appreciation, it persists 
in drawing on the walls. 
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The First Offender—Warn. 


The first offender is warned on the commission of the 
first offence. Coupled with this there should be a 
statement that repetition will be promptly punished, 
and the nature of the punishment defined. Let the 
warning be a simple judicial statement. “You have 
drawn on the walls after I have given you paper; if 
you do it again I shall send you to bed half an hour 
earlier.” (Don’t threaten to take the drawing materials 
away.) Omit any moral discourse ; the offence is not 
against morality, but expediency. A child is non-moral 
and therefore cannot be charged with an offence against 
morality. 


Repetition. 

Repetition of the offence should be immediately 
followed by the punishment associated with the previous 
warning. Sufficient only should be said to make the 
child thoroughly aware for what it is being punished. 


How Administered, 


All punishments should be administered without a 
display of feeling. So far as possible the parent should 
adopt a judicial and impersonal attitude. He should 
display neither anger nor regret. The child should, so 
far as possible, recognize in you not a personal avenger 
but one who merely administers the law relating to a 


code of conduct. 


When in Doubt of Responsibility. 


In the case of an offence having been committed which 
cannot be directly and indisputably traced to the child, 
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it is necessary to inquire into it before the child is held 
to be responsible. The procedure, so far as possible, 
should be similar to that adopted in courts of justice. 
The child should be allowed to give its version without 
interruption and to produce witnesses, if it has any. 
Cross-examination should take place only after the child 
has presented all its evidence. The child should always 
be given the benefit of any doubt. 


Remember. 


It should be remembered that other children in the 
house, and not infrequently adults (maids), permit a 
child to be convicted and even punished for an offence 
that they have committed. 


Denial. Admission. 


A blank denial of an offence should not, in a child 
under five, cause either surprise or anger. Neither 
should a denial increase the punishment. Admission of 
an offence should be praised and lead to mitigation of the 
sentence. The child should be told that remission is a 
direct consequence of its truthfulness. Do not make a 
practice of wholly remitting any punishment because 


the child pleads guilty. 


Three Rules. 


Punishments should be : 

1. Of sufficient magnitude to act as deterrents. 

2. Applied as soon as possible after conviction, so 
that they are definitely associated in the child’s 
mind with the offence. 

3. If possible, bear some relationship to the type 
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of offence, e.g. for lateness at the meal table, 


make the child sit at it for a period before the 
meal commences ; for lateness to bed, send it to 
bed a proportionate time earlier ; for damage 
in the garden, make it repair it if possible, or 
keep the child in the house for a period. 


Pain—Two Kinds. 


The essence of deterrent punishment of any kind is 
pain, Punishment must, therefore, of necessity be 
painful. It may take the form of pain by deprivation 
or of simple physical pain, i.e. some form of corporal 
punishment. They should be made use of in this order. 


Examples. 


Loss of liberty and loss of pleasure are the forms that 
punishment by deprivation will usually take. 


Corporal Punishment. 


Corporal punishment should be painful to have any 
value, and should, on the occasions when after failure 
of other means it has to be resorted to, be administered 
by the parent of the same sex as the delinquent. It is 
undesirable that a father should beat a daughter. The 
rarity of physical punishment is an index of the successful 
bringing up of children. 


Where. 

Pain should be inflicted on a child’s hands or buttocks. 
Never strike a child on the head. Use a cane and not the 
hands. The former is more impersonal and effective. Do 
not impose any unnecessary indignity on a child by strik- 
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ing it before others or advertising the fact of its punish- 
ment. Avoid, if possible, the infliction of the indignity of 
baring its buttocks, especially before others. Hit a little 
harder without uncovering it. Omit any moral discourse. 


Do It Quickly. 


If, after a warning, punishment becomes inevitable, 
let the punishment, the threat of which accompanied the 
warning, follow at once except if its immediate infliction 
would entail a greater punishment than was threatened. 


If this is so, defer the punishment. 


Example. 


For instance, the threatened punishment was to stay 
in for an hour in the aftemoon. On the day that this 
punishment is to be inflicted, the child has a party, and 
to stay in would cause it to miss it. 

Keep faith, defer the punishment to another day, but 
say to the child, “ Next time you will miss the party ” 
(or suffer any other loss entailed). 


Probation. 


You can wisely combine warning with probation. 
If, for the period named, the child does not commit the 
offence again, it should get a word of praise. Do not 
let the matter just “ blow over” ; take it seriously. 


Sequence. 


To sum up, the sequence may very well be : 
1, First offence: warning and threat of defined 
punishment. 
2. Or, as above, coupled with “ period of probation.” 
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3. Second offence : punishment. 
4. Succeeding similar offences: punishments in- 
creasing in severity. 


Rules—Summary. 
General rules. 


1. They should be administered without ill-feeling 
or anger. 

2. Don’t say, “It hurts me as much as or more 
than it hurts you.” It doesn’t, or, if it does, it 
is your vanity that is injured. 

3. Let the administration be dignified. Eliminate 
at all costs the ridiculous. 

4. Let punishment be private. Only as a last resort 
let it be administered before other adults and 
especially other children. 

5. The moment sentence has been carried out, 
resume at once a state of affection or friendli- 
ness. If you can’t, your love has been dimin- 
ished by the child’s offence. If it has, it is not 
real love. If you don’t love the child, be as 
generous as the law. Sentence served, quits. 

6. Never sentence the child to “loss of love.” If 
you can carry out such a sentence, the child is 
losing what it never had, real love. If it had 
what you can withdraw as a punishment, it is 
better without it. You should never have had 
a child. 

7. Never punish a child for the faults you have 
yourself. Examine yourself before you examine 
the child. If you do punish a child for the 
faults you display yourself, it will, quite 
properly, despise you. 
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NATURAL FEAR AND PAIN 


Valuable. 


Natural fear in a child is valuable in as much as it 
makes for self-preservation. Evidence of its presence 


in a child should be accepted and its value recognized. 


Caution. 


The aim should be to change natural fear into reason- 
able caution. In other words, to bring natural fear under 
the control of the intelligence and not to bring about 
its repression. 


Never Ridicule, 


Natural fear, therefore, should never be treated as 
shameful or ridiculous. To so treat it tends to bring 
about its repression, and it may only appear in a com- 
pensated form as foolhardiness. This is not a valuable 
result for the child, for it may lead to conduct disastrous 
to life or limb. On the other hand, so as to avoid ridi- 
cule, it may avoid situations which would arouse fear, 
and thus become timorous and unenterprising. 


Aid to Preservation, 


Dangerous situations arouse fear naturally, and it is 
present in the mind whether consciously experienced 
or not. If consciously experienced it is a spur to action 
which is self-preservative. (Resistance, defence, or 
flight.) 
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Danger of Repression. 


If it is present but repressed and compensated for, 
sooner or later under conditions like war which arouse 
fear over long periods the compensations will break 
down and the individual become neurotic (one of the 
causes of war shock). Under conditions arousing sudden 
intense fcar the repressed individual may be paralysed 
instead of being stimulated to action. 


Praise Courage. 


On the other hand, the acceptance of fear and the 
development of control of it should be encouraged. 
Displays of courage or caution by a child should always 
be praised. 

A child’s natural fear is aroused by contact with 
unaccustomed objects or under unfamiliar conditions. 
Feared objects are usually larger than the child or at 
least convey to it the idea of power. As examples of 
such objects may be given, a railway engine, especially 
if discharging steam noisily; a discharging gun; a 
restive horse ; unfamiliar adults, especially if dressed or 
acting unusually. As examples of unfamiliar conditions 
may be given, a thunderstorm ; being alone, especially 
in a crowd; an outbreak of fire. 


Pain and Fear. 

The experience of pain, especially an early one, will 
always arouse fear. 

Expressions of fear by a child under any conditions 
should be met by quiet reassurance in which an attempt 
is made to convey to the child the exact measure of the 
danger. If you are afraid yourself, admit it and tell the 
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child why. This will prevent a child feeling inferior, 


less courageous than you. 


Do not Minimize a Real Danger. 


Do not minimize a real or potential danger. A railway 
engine will not injure us whilst we are on the platform, 
but is a real danger if we are in front of it and it might 
move. Distinguish the two states to the child. A restive 
horse is a real danger, and the child should be taught to 
retreat from it, not by unreasoning flight but with due 
consideration as regards direction and speed. A thunder- 
storm may injure, but the likelihood is remote under 
certain conditions—state them. Whatever you do about 
a thunderstorm, don’t say that it is an exhibition of God’s 
anger. It isn’t. It is an electrical disturbance. 


Crowds. 


There is potential danger to a child alone in a crowd. 
If you are taking a child into a crowd, tell it beforehand 
what to do if it gets separated. Don’t tell a child that a 
tramp wouldn’t hurt him, or on the other hand that all 
tramps are dangerous. Neither is true. Don’t minimize, 
don’t exaggerate. Develop caution. 

For a child a good and safe plan is, “‘ When in doubt, 
retreat.” 


Fear of the Dark. 


A child is not naturally afraid of the dark unless alone. 
If a child is afraid of the dark in the home when alone, 
it has been badly handled in infancy and such fear is 
one of the earliest manifestations of repression. 


A baby should sleep in the dark from the beginning. 
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In later childhood, it will sleep then alone in the dark 
without fear. Start right without a light. 


How to Deal With. 


A child may be afraid at first in the dark, when alone, 
if the door is closed. If, for any reason, the door ought 
to be closed, close it. If the child shows any signs of 
fear, partially open it. If the child wants any further 
reassurance, say you are in the kitchen or sitting-room, 
and tell it to call “if it wants anything.” Don’t say “ if 
it is afraid” ; this suggests fear. Say you will come if 
it calls; and do so as soon as possible if it does. Keep 
closing the door a little more, quite casually, without 
mentioning it. If the child opens it again, let it, and 
realize that it is afraid. Ask what about; reassure it; 
go slowly. 

The sum total of agonizing and unnecessary fear ex- 
perienced in the dark by children subject to unreasoning 
parents is prodigious and tragic. 


Real Dangers. 


Real dangers to small children and dangers of which 
they have no natural fear are from ordinary house fires, 
lamps, and gas. (They usually fear at first large unusual 
fires such as bonfires.) Other real dangers arise from sharp 
cutting instruments such as knives and scissors, and from 
heights. A child’s normal activities will soon include 
experiments with all these. 


Pain. 


The greatest and most natural deterrent to the taking 
of risks is pain. Pain is a deterrent because it arouses 


fear and is unpleasant in itself. 
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Cuts, Burns, Bruises. 


Parents must make up their minds that children will 
experience the pain of burns, cuts, and bruises. 


Pain is Valuable. 


Experience of pain is valuable ; it makes for caution 
and stimulates the acquiring of skill. In general, there- 
fore, do not attempt to prevent a child from experiencing 
pain. You will not be successful, and in your attempts 
to do so you will so curtail its activities that it will become 
timorous, unenterprising, and incompetent. Try merely 
to prevent the experience of pain accompanied by serious 
injury. Aim to limit the consequences only. 


What to do with a Hurt Child. 


If a child does burn or cut itself, or hurt itself by 
falling, be reasonably sympathetic. Say the pain will 
soon go (if it will), and quietly dress the site of the 
injury. If your own reactions to blood or pain are 
abnormal, try to curb them. Don’t show signs of terror, 
don’t faint, don’t cry. Don’t express great sorrow. You 
should be glad that your child has had a valuable but 
not serious experience. How is this a matter for great 
regret? Don’t blame yourself for letting it happen ; it 
had to happen. 


Heights and Falls, 


If a child (as it certainly will) attempts heights above 
ground level from which, if it falls, only pain and not 
serious injury will ensue, let it climb and fall (if it does) 
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without comment. Merely counsel greater caution. The 


pain will have counselled that to the child already. 


How to Deal With. 


A child under five, in the average home, will not be 
able to get to any height from which if it falls the con- 
sequences would be very serious. If, however, it has 
managed to do so, or is attempting to do so, first observe 
it. Don’t immediately attempt to snatch it down or 
stop it. If the child is attempting to get to a dangerous 
height, tell it quietly not to go any further. If it persists, 
lift it down if you can reach it, threaten it with punish- 
ment if you can’t, and give it the punishment if it 
disobeys. 


Dangerous Heights. 


If the child is already at a dangerous height and you 
can’t reach it, and the child does not appear afraid, and 
there is no certainty of its falling, let it alone except for 
telling it to come back ; say “ Come down, dear, I want 
you.” If you can get under it and break its fall, should 
it fall, do so. Talk quite casually to it. 

Whatever you do don't suggest fear or falling when it is 
up, but suggest caution when it is down. 


Knives. 


When a child shows signs of wanting to use a knife, 
let it. A suitable one should be chosen which, from size 
and bluntness, obviates any risk of serious injury. Re- 
member, the child “ will have to cut itself.” Let it use 
the knife at first under supervision. Teach it how to 
hold the knife, and to direct the edge away from its 
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hands. When experience and dexterity increase as a 
consequence of use (and cuts), give it a more efficient 
knife. Cuts (if any other than natural ability is needed) 
are the best stimulus to the acquisition of skill. Don’t 
fill the air with threats and warnings of cuts and pain. 


Fires, Matches. 


When a child shows an interest in fire and its pro- 
duction adopt the same method. Let it watch the fire 
being laid and lighted. Let the child strike a match after 
being shown how to hold the match and box. Let it 
light a candle and blow it out. Let it put a match to the 
laid fire. Then let it lay it and light it. Limit the risk 
but don’t try to prevent the child burning itself. Pain is 
the best teacher of caution. Let the child become familiar 
with the production and control of fire. By being burnt 
the child will come to respect fire. The only warning 
should be against the real danger of fire in the wrong 


place or not under control. 


SECTION 25 


NEUROTIC FEARS 
Types. 


A neurotic or nervous fear (a phobia) is : 

1. One which is aroused by an object or happening 
which should not normally arouse fear at the 
age of the child in question. 

Examples are : fear of harmless insects, birds, mice, or 


policemen. 
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2. One which is aroused by an object or happening 
which might arouse normal fear but the fear 
is out of proportion in degree. 

Examples are: terror of wasps, animals, tramps, 
gipsies, doctors, strangers, darkness, or thunderstorms. 


Real Terror. 

Whilst in a sense all neurotic fears are products of the 
imagination, the fear is not imaginary. It is in degree 
and form indistinguishable from normal terror and is 
just as painful. 


How to Deal With. 


A neurotic fear should, therefore, be always treated 
with tact and sympathy. It should never be disregarded, 
ridiculed, or reproved. A child may be encouraged to 
overcome its neurotic fear by explanation and example. 
It should never be coerced. A neurotic fear is a product 
of unconscious causes, and is not amenable to reason ; 
and appeal to the latter will never remove it. 


Signs of Something Wrong. 


All neurotic fears are signs that something is wrong. 
The fault is always repression occurring in relation to 
some instinct. They should lead the parent to suspect 
something wrong in his bringing up of the child. They 
never occur alone as isolated phenomena, but are always 
associated with other defects of character formation. 


Removal. 
When fully developed, and when found to be un- 


amenable to encouragement and alterations in environ- 
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ment, they can only be removed, together with the 
other defects, by psychotherapy. 


Prevention. 
The aim should be to prevent their development. 


They never would have developed if the child had been 
understood, and had been offered a vehicle for the free 
expression of his instincts in a sublimated form. 


Night Terrors. 


The occurrence of nightmares in a child’s sleep warns 
us of the tendency to later phobia (neurotic fear) de- 
velopment. Nightmares are always its precursors. 

We should be attentive to any signs suggestive of the 
occurrence of nightmares, and use the forms they take 
to the best of our ability to define and remove the 
adverse environment factor which is their cause and of 
the neurotic fear which later comes to light. 


Cause. 


In general, their cause is a too strict demand by parents 
for moral conduct. The child is developing a sense of 
guilt in respect of some desire of instinctive origin which 
at this age it should be free from. 

Avoid over-moralizing and idealism in a child’s 
upbringing, and neurotic fears (which may persist 
throughout life with all their disastrous consequences) 
will be very much less frequent. To some degree they 
exist in every one brought up under conditions of modern 
civilization, and are not completely preventible. 
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SECTION 26 
EMOTIONAL SHOCKS IN CHILDHOOD 


Fear. 


The emotional shocks to which children are most 
subject are those arising from experiences in which they 
are actually involved, or of which they are spectators, 
and which arouse intense fear. 


Examples. 


Examples are accidents to vehicles in which they are 
travelling, fires in which they are involved, and the 
attacks of animals (dogs, etc.), or, more rarely, human 
beings. 


Treatment, 


The possibility of unfavourable after-effects depends 


to a large degree on the manner in which the child is 


handled (1) at the time, and (2) later. 


At the Time. 


If the terror has reached very high proportions, the 
child may be prostrated. It will show pallor, thin rapid 
pulse, and shallow breathing. It will be cold, either in 
its extremities, or perhaps all over. It may be screaming 
uncontrollably and only stop when exhausted, falling 
into a disturbed sleep, from which it wakes to scream 
again. 

“In these conditions wrap the child up warmly, and 
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apply artificial warmth to the feet and elsewhere. If the 
child clings to you, let it lie in your arms, but if not, let 
it rest anywhere comfortable and recumbent. Stay with 
it yourself but clear the room of others, especially if 
they are of the emotional type and liable to exhibit their 
feelings. Do not cling to the child or exhibit fear or 
sorrow yourself. At most, gently stroke its head and 
quietly assure it that it is safe and unhurt. It will cease 
to scream, and will fall asleep. 


Hypnotics. 


Adopt the same measures if it wakes with signs of 
terror. It may be necessary to obtain a hypnotic (sleeping 
draught) from your doctor. 


Let the Child Talk. 


After the acute stage of terror, or as soon as the child’s 
state shows that it has subsided, it will usually begin to 
tell yqu what happened. If it does not within a day or so, 
ask it. If the original terror has not been so great from 
the beginning that it wants to speak about its experience, 
let it, and encourage it to do so. 


Question the Child. 


Do not adopt the usual attitude and encourage or 
demand that the child forget its experience. By quiet 
questioning, get the whole story from the child in all 
its details. Return to the subject from time to time until 
the child shows no sign of feeling whatever. If the child 
has shown any sign of pluck or resource, praise it. Tell 
others about it in the child’s hearing. Be truthful to the 


child. If there was no real cause for fear, tell it so, after 
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all its feeling has disappeared. Try to give the child a 
true appreciation of the real danger, and if you can 
think of any better course than the one the child adopted, 
tell it so. Avoid ridicule and depreciation of the child’s 
conduct, or of the danger of the experience, if there was 
any. Ifthe occurrence could ever happen again, do not, 
even to reassure the child, say it never will. Do not 
curtail the child’s liberty. This course is the one followed 
with success in the treatment of war shock, and it will 
prevent the repression into the child’s unconscious mind 
of the feeling associated with the occurrence. 


Dreams. 


Tell the child that if it dreams later of the occurrence 
it should tell you; and again get it to go over the 
experience in all its detail. 


SECTION 27 


OPERATIONS ON CHILDREN 


Danger. 


Disastrous consequences can arise from the subjection 
of small children to surgical operations. In general 
terms, operations are to be avoided before the age of 
understanding, and should only be performed on grounds 
of urgency. 

The chief operations to which small children are sub- 
jected are those for enlarged tonsils and adenoids and 
for circumcision. 
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Tonsils and Adenoids. Prevention. 


If the child has been trained in relation to the function 
of respiration and the care of the nose, the likelihood of 
enlargement of the tonsils and adenoids is very much 
reduced. Prevention should be aimed at rather than 
cure by surgery. If from the development of actual 
deformity, chronic nasal catarrh, and backwardness an 
operation is unavoidable, then the general rules regarding 
operations will apply. 


Circumcision. 


Circumcision should, if possible, always be done before 
the end of the first year ; and the earlier in it the better. 
It can safely be done even at the end of ten days. 

No ill consequences then can ensue. The later it is 
done the more are they likely. Examination at birth, if 
properly carried out, will nearly always reveal the 
necessity. If it is necessary, have the operation done at 


once if the child is fit to stand it. 


Only Grounds for. 


The only real grounds for having a child circumcised 

are : 

1. Obstruction to the flow of urine. 

2. Inability to ensure the cleanliness of the part 
covered by the foreskin. In the first case, the 
necessity is obvious. In the second, the irrita- 
tion ensuing from the accumulation of dirt and 
secretion under the foreskin will cause the child 
to handle itself and by so doing apply a too 


early and strong stimulus to its sex instinct. 
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Irritation. 


Irritation under the foreskin will cause a child to 
handle itself, but will not alone lead to self-abuse of the 
form and duration that is undesirable. It is, however, 
right to avoid the undue and too early stimulus of the 
sex instinct, 


Tell the Child Why. 


A child who is on terms of confidence with its parents, 
and who has not been given the impression that the sex 
parts or function are shameful, will draw the attention 
of the parents to the existence of irritation. The opera- 
tion should then be carried out on hygienic grounds, 


and the child be told what is its purpose. 


Never Circumcise For— 


In the absence of obstruction or irritation, circum- 

cision should never be undertaken : 
1. To prevent self-abuse. 
2. To stop bed-wetting. 

In neither case will it do anything but harm, and the 
degree of harm may be infinite. It is not too much to 
say that a child’s life may be ruined by such an irrational 
procedure. The causes of harmful self-abuse and bed- 
wetting are mental, and no physical procedure can alter 
them. One might as well cut off a man’s ears to convert 
him from one political faith or religion to another. 


Never Punish. 


Harmful self-abuse and bed-wetting are the products 


of repression, and this of bad education. Their cure is 
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possible by psycho-analysis. Punishment should never be 
carried out for either. It is more likely to fix the habits. 


Rules. The Truth. 


There are certain rules to be complied with in regard 
to operations on children. Telling the truth is the 
essential matter. In the pre-conscious stage this is 
impossible. If you think a child can understand, explain 
the purpose of the operation, and so far as you can what 
is going to be done. If you can’t explain, get some one 
who can to do so. 


Pain. 
Do not say the operation will be painless, if it will 
be painful. If you do, your child will never believe 


you again. 


Anesthetics. Say What. 


If an anesthetic is necessary, say so, and explain its 
purpose ; and if you can, how it will be administered. 
Find out from the doctor so that the child will not 
have to meet the unexpected. Do not say the anesthetic 
will be pleasant. The very best administered anzxs- 
thetics are not pleasant to adults. They are still less so 
to a child in whom fear is certain to be aroused to some 
extent. Stress the fact that the pain of the operation will 
not be felt. Do not say there will be no pain after. 
There practically always is some. 


What to Say. 


Always explain what is going to be done. In the case 


of adenoids and tonsils, that some lumps are going to be 
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taken away that prevent breathing, cause colds, etc., and 
will make the child feel better. 


What Will be Taken Away. 


In the case of circumcision, show the child that it is 
only the skin that will be taken away, and that there is no 
intention to remove the whole part. A child always thinks 
that the whole organ will be removed, and this arouses a 
fundamental terror. The child always knows what part 
of himself is going to be “cut off,” from previous 
examination and discussions at which he has been present. 


Effects of Punishment. 


Children who have been criticized or punished for not 
breathing through the nose, and especially for playing 
with the sex parts, always regard the operation as a 
violent punishment. If there is any reason to believe 
that you have given the child a fear of punishment, take 
every means of neutralizing it by a clear statement of 
what is the object of the operation. 


Don’t Threaten to Fetch the Doctor. 


Never threaten the child with an operation or with the 
doctor. The latter has a difficult enough job without 
having to handle an already terrified child. He will 
not thank a parent for his suggestion of lack of humanity 
and tenderness on his part. Moreover, unnecessary 
terror on the part of a child may make exact examination 
impossible, and the operation much more risky. 
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DRESS 


Rational not Fashionable. 


Dress should be planned on the following lines. It 
should be as simple as possible in both construction 
and amount. The fewer garments there are, the better. 
It should vary in weight and material with the external 
temperature. It should ensure the greatest possible degree 
of freedom to its wearer. By being slack round the 
neck, chest, waist, wrists, and knees, it should ensure 
ventilation and freedom from pressure on the heart and 
great blood vessels in the neck, the lungs, abdominal 
organs, and limbs. Fashion should be completely subord- 
inated to expediency. 


Clothes and Colds. 


Do not try to ensure freedom from colds by means of 
the clothes. Try rather by encouraging activity, the 
provision of satisfactory and sufficient food, and correct 
breathing. At whatever season, let the clothes be no 
more than adequate. 


Hats, Gloves. 


Let little children be without hats and stockings and 
shoes as much as possible. Low heelless shoes or sandals 
are correct wear. Don't put gloves on a child under 
five, except for warmth, Even then they are rarely 
necessary. 
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Over-Modesty. 

Do not let the dictates of modesty override the 
desirability of the satisfaction of sexual curiosity by 
children. Do not too scrupulously enclose their bodies 
from view. 


Do not Limit Freedom. 

Do not let the value of clothes stand in the way of a 
child’s freedom. Let them be of the form that does 
not matter if they are torn or get dirty. 


Health First. 
Think of your child’s health and happiness rather than 


its appearance. 


Colours—Good Taste, Vanity. 


All children love bright colours. Let them have bright- 
coloured clothing if they wish it. This especially applies 
to girls. Encourage both sexes to take a pride and interest 
in their appearance. Let the guiding principle be good 
taste rather than the conventional moral attitude towards 
vanity. More harm comes from too much modesty than 
the same excess of vanity. 


Don’t Overclothe. 


Do not, if it can be helped, force a child to put an 
overcoat on in cold or wet weather. Examine it later. 
If it does not return for extra covering and if it is warm, 
leave it alone. 

If it is wet, it won't take any harm, so long as it is 
active. Change it when it comes in. Leave the child 
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(with safeguards) to find out the discomfort of coldness 


or wetness. Try not to dominate the child in relation 
to clothes or in any other way. 


SECTION 20 


THE CHILD’S SLEEP 


Alone. 


The child should always sleep alone, and a cot of some 
sort should be at hand for its reception at the time of its 
birth. It should be put to sleep in it from the very 
beginning. 


Size, Fresh Air, Hangings. 


A cot should be adequate in size to allow the child to 
stretch itself freely. It should be one which allows the 
freest ventilation but prevents draught. Decoration and 


hangings should be reduced to the minimum and should 
be of washable material, frequently changed. 


Covers, Light, Draughts. 


The coverings should be of wool and eiderdown of a 
weight which ensures the child’s maintenance of heat 
and no more. The child’s face should not be covered 
with the bedclothes. This inevitably cuts off the supply 
of fresh air, of which the child must have abundance. 
To guard the child’s eyes from too bright light or its 
cot from draught, curtains should be used, or the cot 


disposed in a suitable position in the room. 
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Normal Sleep : Warnings. 


If a child is normal, its sleep will be free from signs of 
anxiety. Its breathing will be slow and regular. It 
will not twitch, start, or cry out. Signs of anxiety, such 
as variable breathing in respect of rate, depth, or regu- 
larity, together with twitching, etc., point to the existence 
of something wrong. Examine the site of the disturbance 
if local ; or note the signs of general disturbance. 

On the other hand, a normal child in sleep may talk 


quietly, smile, or assume another position. 


Separate Room. 


Children should not only sleep in a separate cot or 
bed, but in a separate bedroom from the parents. Under 
no circumstances should a child sleep in the same room 
as the parents after the age of one year. Two or more 
children (especially if they are approximately the same 
age) may sleep in the same room, but then preferably in 
separate beds. 


Older Children—Window Open. 


What has been said about covering, ventilation, and 
size applies to the older child’s bed. Every attempt 
should be made to keep covering no more than adequate. 
The size should be enough to allow the child unre- 
stricted liberty in its choice of position. Very few rooms 
are large enough, if closed, to provide an adequate 
supply of fresh air. Therefore make it a habit from the 
beginning to have a window open at all times of the 
year, but with provisions against direct draught falling 
on the child’s bed. 
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Choose Own Position. Why. 


A child should be allowed to choose its own position, 
whether on its back or on either side. It will instinc- 
tively choose the position in which it best rests and 
soonest sleeps. This is hygienically the best position, for 
it is the one in which the effects of fatigue, either general 
or local, are soonest relieved. 


Will Choose the Best. 


There is no ground for the belief that it is harmful for 
a child to sleep on the back or in any other position. A 
child will naturally, if undisturbed, choose the best posi- 
tion for itself. Let it. 


Hot-water Bottles. 


It is better never to allow the “ water-bottle ” habit 
to develop. In the first year one may be sanctioned, but 
after that a hot bottle should never be provided, except 
when there is some special need. This will never arise 
unless the child is ill or has become specially chilled. 
Take it away as soon as the emergency has subsided. See 
that the bottle is adequately covered. 

A normal child with adequate covering is warm enough 
without any other external aid. 


Water and Biscuit. 


It is a considerate thing to place a supply of drinking 
water within the reach of a child in bed, and if the child 
wakes before it is permitted to get up, add a biscuit or a 
piece of bread and butter. 
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Quiet. 


A child’s sleeping-place should be as quiet as possible, 
and every attempt should be made to avoid waking it 
after it has gone to sleep. 


Chamber. 


A chamber should be placed within reach of every 
child as soon as it has passed out of the infant stage. 


SLEEPLESSNESS. 
Causes. 


A child may not sleep : 

1. Because it is not sleepy. 

2. Because it is in pain or discomfort from illness. 

3. Because it is too hot, too cold, or it is uncom- 
fortable from desire to empty the bowel or 
bladder. 

4. Because it is afraid to go to sleep. 

5. Because it is sleepy but desires to stay awake. 

6. Because it is hungry or thirsty. 

7. Because it is disturbed by parasites (fleas, etc.). 

8. Because of noise. 


Not Sleepy : Signs. 


A child which does not sleep because it is not sleepy 
is one which is not kept awake by any of the other 
reasons for sleeplessness. We shall find it awake when we 
visit it and probably playing with something, or just 
lying with its eyes open and perhaps talking or crooning 
to itself. It may have called out or asked for a toy. 
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What to do. 


If we find this state of affairs, let it alone. If the 
child wants a toy, give it one. If the child wants to tell 
you something, listen to it. Be friendly and leave it 
alone again. Don’t, under any circumstances, be angry 
or tell the child to go to sleep. You might as well tell 
it to be hungry. The child’s ability to sleep depends on 
physiological processes outside its control, and further 
still outside the scope of your demands. 

A child sleeps when it is sleepy. It is sleepy when 
the products of fatigue reach a certain degree of satura- 
tion in its blood, and it will sleep until these products 
have been eliminated and repair of broken-down tissues 
has taken place. 


Amount of Sleep a Child Needs. 


This is the amount of sleep a child needs, and no more. 
It is indeed all the sleep a child can take. This is not 
within the control of the will. 


Why Not Sleepy. 


If the child is not sleepy it has : 
1. Been put to bed too early. 
2. Been too restricted in its activities during its 


waking life. 


What to do. 


Help the child to be sleepy at bedtime by : 
1. Letting it go to bed later. 
2. Giving it more freedom of activity. 
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Drop the Old Idea. 


The old idea that a child needs some arbitrary number 
of hours’ sleep is indefensible and maintained for the 
parents’ convenience rather than the child’s welfare. 
Drop it. 

A child needs as many hours’ sleep as it is able to 
sleep. 

Remedies for most of the causes of sleeplessness are 
obvious. For illness, appropriate treatment ; variation 
in the bed coverings ; evacuation of bowel or bladder ; 
food or water ; removal of parasites or a sedative to an 
itching surface ; cessation of noise. 


Afraid to go to Sleep. Why? 


It is not obvious why a child may stay awake because 
it is afraid to go to sleep. This is a state of affairs that 
never exists in a normal child. In an abnormal one it 


arises from the fact that the child is afraid of its dreams. 
It is afraid of dreaming a terrifying dream : nightmare. 


Nightmare : Origin. 


Nightmare (pavor nocturnus), or the waking from sleep 
in terror from a dream, never occurs in an absolutely 
normal child. It is a sign of something not being 
absolutely right. If frequently repeated, it is a sign of 
something definitely wrong. The source of origin of 
the terror may be physical, e.g. teething, nasal obstruction, 
or indigestion. The form the associated dream takes has 
a mental origin and is due to repression. 

Recurrent nightmare should cause the services of the 
physician and psychologist to be obtained without delay. 
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What to do. 


If a child dreams, and especially has nightmares, always 
get it to relate them. Get the child to relate the latter 
fully ; encourage it to talk about them, to “ get them 
fully off its chest.” Do not, under any circumstances, 
ridicule either the child or the dream, and still less 
criticize the child for its form, however outrageous it 
may be. 


Dreams Disclose Wishes. 


The dreams of the young normal child disclose un- 
satisfied wishes. In the dream the child is “tending a 
little garden,” feeding a rabbit, or nursing a doll. Try 
indirectly to find out whether the child wants a garden, 
a rabbit, or a doll, and, if possible, supply the need. 
Other wishes may be disclosed in your investigation ; 
and if so, make use of the knowledge you have gained 
where you can. 

In many dreams the wish is so disguised that it can 
only be disclosed at all by expert analysis. 

A sympathetic and understanding parent can find much 
of value, use, and interest in a child’s dream. 


Don’t Disdain Dreams. 


Do not disdain to make use of any and every source of 
information with which Nature supplies us. We need 


them all when confronted with the problem of the child. 


Doesn't Want to Miss Anything. 
A child may, whilst sleepy, desire to stay awake, and 


keep itself awake. It does this because it does not “ want 
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to miss anything.” It may be something in the house 
at large or in its own or an adjacent room. As regards 
the house at large, a child is likely to stay awake if there 
is a party or unusual occurrence taking place. 

If so, tell it all about it if it cannot be present, and 
limit the noise if possible. On the other hand, it may 
be sounds of quarrelling between parents it hears and 
desires to listen to. Don’t quarrel ever in a child’s 
hearing or presence. 

It is, however, nearly always about its parents’ intimate 
life that a child is most curious, and, therefore, most 
likely deliberately to stay awake, either to see or to in- 
terpret by hearing. 


Sex Acts and Quarrels. 


This is the strongest case for the child sleeping in any 
room rather than that of the parents, and even then in 
a room which is proof to sound from the parents’ room. 
The effects on a child of hearing, or worse still, seeing 
the sexual acts of its parents are always bad, and fre- 
quently disastrously bad. Never assume that a child is 
asleep. Never present to its eyes or ears evidence of your 
sexual life. Never present to it, either, evidence of 


mutual ill-feeling. 
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THE MOUTH AND TEETH 


Care of Mouth and Teeth. 


The care of the mouth and teeth in infancy is in the 
hands of the nurse or mother. The mouth at birth is 
free from germs, but this sterile condition only lasts 
for a very short time. Germs find an entry from the 
mother’s nipple, the teat of the bottle, or from the air 
and bedclothes. Such germs are commonly quite harm- 
less ; they are incapable of producing disease. 


Fermentation. 


On the other hand, they are capable of causing fer- 
mentation (souring) of the milk taken as food. This 
results in the mouth’s tending to become acid instead of 
alkaline (as it normally is). The alkaline reaction comes 
from the saliva which itself, in addition to being a 
lubricant of the food swallowed, is a valuable digestive 
juice. Acidity reduces the digestive value of the saliva 
as well as tending to discomfort in the mouth. The 
child’s mouth should always be cleansed after each feed 
in order that these possibilities may be avoided. 


Teeth : Eruption. 


The teeth of human beings appear in two crops, The 
first crop, ultimately twenty-four in all, begin to appear 
in the lower jaw. The central incisor teeth are cut first 
at about the sixth month. They are followed by the 
upper incisors. The molars or back (double) teeth are 
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the last to be cut. Only the first crop concern the 
parent of the child under five years. 


Care of Teeth. 


The care of the first crop of teeth and the mouth in 
childhood is a matter of importance from two points 
of view : 

1. On the care of the teeth depend the satisfactory 
later development of the jaw and the position 
and value of the second crop of teeth. 

2. On the care of the teeth and mouth depends to a 
considerable extent the child’s freedom from 
digestive disturbances. 


Delay in Eruption. 


If the lower incisor teeth do not make their appearance 
in the sixth month or thereabouts, some defect in the 
diet should be suspected, and an immediate change made. 


The Toothbrush. 


At the earliest possible age a child should be given a 
toothbrush and taught how to use it. It should be 
taught to brush the teeth horizontally as well as vertically. 
The latter is necessary to remove particles of food from 
between the teeth, where they would otherwise lie 
fermenting and bringing about decay. The child should 
brush the teeth before going to bed and, if possible, after 
each meal. 


Value of Mastication. 


Satisfactory development of the teeth requires that an 
abundant blood supply be brought to the jaws and gums, 
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This can only be assured by satisfactory mastication, and 
at the same time this assures a proper mixture of saliva 
with the food swallowed. For proper mastication to be 
possible, the food should be of the consistency which 
demands biting and grinding. 


Value of Dry Food. 


As soon as the child can take solid food and is ade- 
quately supplied with teeth, the food should contain 
plenty (far more than is usually given) which is hard and 
dry, instead of soft and sloppy. 


Examples. 


As examples may be given unminced meat, unmashed 
potatoes, crusts, toast, and especially apples. (Bananas 
are too soft.) Children may, with advantage, be 
given a bone to detach the meat from, such as the 
wing or leg of a chicken. They should be allowed to 
“gnaw it.” Under five, their teeth are of more im- 
portance than their manners. 


The Dentist. 


A dentist should not be regarded as only the custodian 
of the teeth of the adult. Whilst shedding and decay 
of the first teeth will necessarily occur, his advice should 
be sought more frequently than it usually is. It is of 
importance sometimes that his advice and assistance 
should be sought in cases of non-eruption or irregularity 
of the teeth of the first set. 


Drinking: When ; Why. 
A child should be taught to drink after the meal rather 
than during its course. Drinking in the course of the 
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meal tends to dilute the digestive juices and hinder 
digestion, and also to soften the food and destroy its 
value as a stimulant to mastication. 


Pain in a Tooth. 


Pain in a tooth may be a symptom of inflammation in 
the ear. This is worth remembering. 


Give Something to bite on. 


Give children something to bite and let them bite it. 
Ineffective mastication in later life results from giving 
children sloppy food in childhood; it is not due to 
laziness. Give the child the material to form a good 
habit from and it will always follow it. 


Sweets. 

Whilst sugar is good for a child, excessive consumption 
of sweets makes for early decay of the teeth. Fermenta- 
tion of the solution of sweets in the mouth is a common 
cause. 


SECTION 31 
THE BODILY FUNCTIONS 


Importance of Freedom. 


It is essential for a child’s future health and contentment 
that the bodily functions should be capable of being 
carried out freely and hygienically. (The only restraint 
should be that imposed by good taste.) This does not 
by any means always occur, for there is a strong tendency 
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for the functions to become entangled in the child’s 
emotional life, and for strong repressions to be created 
in relation to them. The consequence of this is that 
there is some degree of interference with the function ; 
for example, many cases of chronic constipation, or the 
interference bred of over-degrees of shame and modesty. 


What Functions. 


The functions which will be considered here are 
Respiration, Defecation (the bowel function), and 
Micturition (the bladder function). 


Breathing. 


The function of respiration is less commonly disturbed 
because it comes less frequently into conflict with 
environment. The main function, breathing, is sanc- 
tioned in its natural form. 


Types. 

A child’s respiration will vary in depth and frequency in 
accordance with physiological laws. It normally breathes 
faster than an adult. Exertion causes the breathing to 
become rapid and deep. Panting is a normal phenom- 
enon and should soon cease. If it is continued unduly, 
and especially in association with exhaustion, pallor, or 
blueness of lips, its cause should be investigated. 


Exercise. 


A child will normally breathe through the nose if this 
is unobstructed. It will breathe through the mouth 
temporarily after exertion. Ifa child is getting sufficient 
exercise, it is unnecessary (and undesirable) to make it do 
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exercises. Activity (running) is the best stimulant to the 
development of normal breathing. 


Child should be Unaware. 


Nothing should be done to focus the child’s conscious 
attention on a function. The latter is normally, and 
should remain, an automatic one. 

Functions subsidiary to but connected with respiration 
are those of the nose, speech, coughing, and sneezing. 


Nasal Obstruction. 


Nasal obstruction due to accumulation of mucus, 
either temporary or permanent, is common in childhood, 
especially among town-dwellers. 

It occurs temporarily in the “‘ common cold ” and more 
or less permanently if a state of chronic catarrh has 
become established. It is always present as a symptom 
of enlarged tonsils and adenoids. 


Colds: Treatment. 


The best treatment for colds is rest, either partial 
(confinement to the house) or complete (in bed). It is 
best to avoid the use of drugs of any kind, which are 
unnecessary. The best treatment for adenoids is a pure 
atmosphere (seaside or country) and attention to the 
general health by means of food, exercise, and clothing. 
Nasal obstruction from whatever cause should never be 
neglected. 


Mucus: Removal of 
The production of mucus by the lining of the nose is 


a normal occurrence. Its amount is increased by either 
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“cold” or catarrh. The development of correct habits 
for its removal by the child is a matter of importance. 
The use of wrong methods on the one hand or neglect 
on the other can have unpleasant consequences. 

Correct methods under the guidance of good taste 
are what we should aim at. 


What the Child will do. 


What the child instinctively does is the basis of a 
correct method. It will use one of two methods. By 
blowing, it will eject the mucus forward to run down or 
accumulate on the upper lip. If this state is uncomfortable 
it will remove the mucus with the fingers, dress, or tongue. 
Alternatively, it will use suction and mucus will be drawn 
into the throat and swallowed. Both these methods will 
probably be noisy. In using the first method the child 
will find that it can increase the pressure by partly com- 
pressing the nostrils. The method the child instinctively 
i is exactly like that adopted by a coarse-mannered 
aduit. 


é 


What we want. 


We wish to encourage the removal of mucus but 
raise the method to a higher level. The latter demands 
the use of a handkerchief, absence of unnecessary noise, 
and the ejection of the mucus forward rather than retrac- 
tion and swallowing. 

Incidentally, the swallowing of ordinary mucus is 
harmless, 


The First Year. 


For the first year or two responsibility for the care of 
the child’s nose will have been the mother’s. She will 
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have kept the nose clean with a handkerchief (one kept 
for the child alone) or scraps of linen, and perhaps with 
a bit of clean cotton wool wrapped round the end of a 
clean match or held in forceps. As soon as the child 
appears able to imitate and understand, it will be supplied 
with a handkerchief of its own (perhaps bright-coloured 
and attractive) and a pocket to put it in. At first, in 
order to connect the idea of the handkerchief with the 
child’s nose, we wipe the child’s lip and arrange the hand- 
kerchief for the child to blow into. We demonstrate to 
the child how to blow, and if we apply the fingers to 
the nose, where to put them. We show the child with a 
mirror the better appearance of a lip from which the 
mucus is wiped with a handkerchief than of one on 
which it remains. We drop a word of praise when the 


child uses its handkerchief and has a clean face. 


Where to Press. 


The tip of the thumb and forefinger should be placed 
partly on the bone of the nose and partly on the soft 
parts. There should be no complete obstruction of the 
nostrils and then forcible dilation. This method has 
certain dangers attaching to it. A noisy “ blow” which 
is an effectual one is better than the opposite. Up to 
five, take no notice of the amount of noise a child makes 
unless it is a consequence of a wrong method. Then 
correct the method. Avoid the use of the term “ dirty ” 
in respect of this or any other function. 

Stress the esthetic and hygienic value of cleanli- 
ness. Never impatiently scrub the child’s nose with 
its own handkerchief, and especially not with any one 
else’s. 
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Coughing and Sneezing. 


Coughing and sneezing are Nature’s methods of re- 
moving irritants from the air passages. They should be 
encouraged and never reproved or ridiculed. Neither 
should there be insistence on absence of noise. Manners 
and hygiene demand the use of a handkerchief. Provide 


one, demonstrate its use and praise it. 


The Noisy Child. 


Shouting, singing, and hearty laughter should be encour- 
aged to the fullest possible extent. They are valuable in 
as much as they stimulate respiration and circulation, 
and even more valuable in that they provide a means 
for the expression of the associated emotions. A child 
that can be heard about the house is commonly a happy, 
healthy child ; a silent one is neither. 


SECTION 32 
DEFECATION AND MICTURITION 


The Bowel and Bladder. 
Roughly up to the end of the first year these functions 


are carried out spontaneously and automatically as soon 

as the physical sensations of tension have acquired a 

sufficient degree of intensity. Children vary somewhat 

as to how early they gain control over them, and with 

some children high degrees of control may be present 

by the end of the second year. This is most likely to 
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occur with the function of defecation, as it recurs less 
frequently and is less insistent in its claims. 


Control by When. 
By the end of the third year both functions should be 


under voluntary control except perhaps for the occur- 
rence of occasional “ accidents.” 


Accidents. 
“ Accidents ” tend to occur when the child is excited, 


whilst laughing, or coughing, or during sleep. It is 
common for children—more usually boys—to “ wet” 
the bed up to the end of the third year. Later than this, 
unless the occasions are rapidly diminishing in number, 
it should be suspected that there is some form of physical 
irritation which should be looked for and removed. 


Continuance of. Don’t Punish. 


If the accident continues after this has been done, it is 
evidence of some repression having occurred in relation 
to this function, and if we are unable to discover the 
cause ourselves, expert assistance should be sought. On 
no account should the child be punished, ridiculed, or 
reproached. This would merely aggravate the condition. 
Limiting the fluid taken at bed-time or getting the child 
up in the night are very rarely remedial. The cause is 
mental not physical. Children who have “ accidents ”’ 
in late childhood always become more or less neurotic. 
Find the cause and remove it as soon as possible. 


Danger of Repression. 
The early control of defecation and micturition is 


valuable for both cultural and hygienic reasons. The 
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necessity for avoiding the creation of repression in re- 
lation to these functions is of immense importance. 


Chronic Constipation. 


Chronic constipation, commencing in childhood, is 
commonly the result of repression. It is, if due to this 
cause, always accompanied by defects of character, and 
frequently other neurotic symptoms, such as anxiety. 
Moreover, in the physical sphere, it commonly plays a 
part in the production of indigestion, appendicitis, col- 
itis, gall stones, and toxemia, to mention only a few of 


the forms of ill health which have their origin in it. 


Can be Avoided. 


Chronic constipation, with its consequences, is a result 
of mismanagement of the child’s bowel function in early 
life, and can be avoided. 


Disorders of Micturition. 


Similar effects of mismanagement of the function of 
micturition are to be seen in cases in which the function 
cannot be exercised in the presence of others, undue 
frequency, or disturbances under conditions of excite- 
ment. 


Pavlov’s Experiment. 


An experiment was carried out on a dog. A bell was 
rung daily at the same time, and the dog was fed. After 
a period it was found that when the bell was rung, 
despite the fact that no food was offered, there was a 
secretion of digestive juice in the stomach of the dog. 
A habit had obviously been formed in the dog’s stomach 
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to pour out digestive fluid when a stimulus was applied 
to its mind by ringing the bell. This is called a developed 
reflex. 


The Bowel Habit. 


It is such a habit we wish to develop in the infant's 
mind in relation to the bowel and bladder function. We 
wish their contents to fall into the chamber or lavatory 
and not into the clothes or bed. Especially do we wish 
that a lifetime’s habit may be developed in the bowel to 
empty itself either before or after the first meal of the 
day. Can such a habit be developed in the preconscious 
phase of the infant so that dawning consciousness can 
meet established habit and assume a higher level of 
control than that determining reflex action : The answer 
is “ yes. 


Habit Formation. 


All stimuli excite action of the part of the body or of 
the organ to which they are applied. Light causes the 
eye to blink ; pain, the retraction of a limb ; cold applied 
to the chest, rapid breathing. A stimulus to the child’s 
buttocks elicits activity from the bowel and bladder. The 
same stimulus regularly applied will ultimately result in 
the formation of a habit. 


What to do. Why. 
A child of three months (or less) should be placed 


warm and well supported on a chamber. The stimulus 
of the cold, and pressure of the rim, and the sense of 
lack of support to the child’s under surface provokes the 


active contraction of the bowel and bladder, which will 
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be emptied. Every time this occurs a reflex or habit is 
being formed exactly the same as in the case of the dog. 
In a child under, roughly, two years, this procedure 
should be carried out night and morning and there- 
after in the mornings only. The time chosen in the 
morning should be as near to that at which the function 
will be carried out in later life as possible. 


Result. 


When self-consciousness has been attained, the bowel 
will have formed a habit of having its contents in its 
lower end in the early morning. This will produce 
sensations which will cause the child to want to find 
relief. It will tend voluntarily to ask for or seek the 
chamber on which it will sit. The familiar sensations 
of pressure and cold will elicit the accustomed response, 
and the bowel will be emptied. There will be no 
necessity to drive the child or threaten it ; all that may be 
needed will be a little praise or encouragement. 


Source of Repression. 


It may be said now that the repressions which in later 
life disturb these functions are the consequence of not 
having developed satisfactory habits in the preconscious 
stage and the necessity of later applying coercion and 
threats. It is from these latter, together with association 
in the child’s mind of these functions with dirt and sex, 
that repression arises. 

What has been said about the bowel function applies 
to that of the bladder. Reference should be made to 
what has been said about “ accidents” and bed-wetting 


elsewhere. 
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Value of Habit. 


The adoption of this method from the very beginning 
will lead to the development of habits which, apart 
from the convenience to the parent from the greater 
cleanliness in childhood, will materially add to the child’s 
chance of future health and happiness. Moreover, the 
child will gain from his ability to exercise control a 
sense of dignity and power, and will avoid the con- 
sequences of humiliating accidents in late childhood. 
The coercion and threats being no longer necessary, 
the ill effects of repression will be more likely to be 
avoided. 


Functions not “ Dirty.” Explain them. 


At no time, and neither directly nor indirectly, should 
a child be caused to think that these or any other func- 
tions are shameful or dirty. Their purpose should be ex- 
plained as soon as the child shows any curiosity about 
them, and no false modesty should be permitted to 
render them mysterious. It should be simply explained 
that they belong to a part of life which is private, and 


that good manners demand reticence, but not secrecy. 


Sex: Keep Separate. 


From the intimate association of the anatomical parts, 
these functions become closely connected in the child’s 
mind with its sex life. In answer to any questions on 
the part of the child, the two functions should be defi- 
nitely separated from each other. 


Their respective purposes should be defined. 
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Danger of Association. 


From the fact of the close association of the sex with 
the excretory functions, it commonly happens, if they 
have not been definitely separated from each other, that 
repression in relation to one function tends to include 
the other. In the child’s unconscious the two are iden- 
tified, and repression of the one tends to ensnare the other. 


SECTION 33 
ACCIDENTS 


Keep Cool. 


Don’t get the wind up. Keep cool. Especially don’t 
cry, show signs of fear, or snatch the child to your 
breast. It may have a fracture and this latter treatment 
might do harm. In any case, it will frighten the child. 


Bruises. 


For a bruise, place the part at rest, and apply cold 
water on clean lint with, if you like, a little methylated 
spirit added, 


Cuts. 


For a cut, wash the part in boiled water (if necessary, 
cut short surrounding hair) and paint with iodine. 
(Don’t tell the child the iodine will not hurt—it will for a 
few moments.) Dress with clean linen or dressing if you 
have it, and bandage it tight enough to stop bleeding. 
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For bleeding that this does not stop, press harder on the 
cut or in the line of the blood vessel above it if it is a limb, 


and send for the doctor. 


Pulled Elbow. 


Don’t pull the child along by its hand or you may 
dislocate its elbow. 


Fractures. 


If you think the child has a fracture, put it at rest at 
once. Either improvise a splint or keep the limb still 


with cushions or pillows. 


Beads in Ear or Nose. Insects. 


Children frequently put small objects (beads, peas, 
etc.) into the nose or ear, or insects occasionally crawl 
into the latter. Unless it is so near the surface that it can 
easily be got hold of, perhaps with a pair of forceps, leave 
the object alone, and get a doctor. If it is an insect in the 
ear or something that does not fit tightly, syringe it out 
with warm water (if you are sure you can do it safely). 


No Danger. 


Allay the child’s fear. You can say truthfully that 
there is no danger from either sort of accident. 


Things Swallowed. 


If a child swallows something, it may go down the 
gullet or obstruct the air passages. If it goes the former 
way there may be no signs at all. Children sometimes 
say they have swallowed something when they really 
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have not—try to verify the statement by search for 
the missing article. If the article is small and rounded it 
will _ ly do no harm at all, and will be passed by the 
bowel. 

Remember that children’s lives are very rarely lost 
through swallowing anything. Let that fact reassure 
you. Ifthe article is stuck in the air passages the evidence 
will be of choking, blueness (suffocation). You must 
act at once. Force the child’s mouth open with a piece 
of wood, or by pressing behind its ears, and push your 
finger down the throat over the back of the tongue. If 
you feel anything, hook it out. If you can’t, hold the 
child upside down and hit it on the upper part of the 
chest. Never mind a bit of violence, the child’s life is 
at stake. 


What to Apply to Wounds. 

Apply nothing to wounds but clean, warm, boiled 
water, perhaps with some disinfectant in it, iodine, and 
sterilized dressing. Keep simple first-aid equipment in 
the house. 
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DRUGS AND COMMON AILMENTS 


Drugs. 


Drugs should be the last things to be thought of in 
the disorders of childhood—not the first. Never start 
the drug habit. 


Treat the Cause. 


Let the aim be to remove the cause after finding it. 
Evidence of dyspepsia (wind, colic, vomiting) should 
lead to revision of diet. Constipation requires the same, 
or, if the diet is correct, a revision of the chapter on the 
bowel function. Nasal catarrh, if not acute (cold), 
attention to the hygiene of the nose. A cold, rest and 
warmth. 

The only drugs that should be given, except under the 
advice of a doctor, are aperients (for temporary con- 
stipation), and perhaps simple carminatives (for flatulence) 
such as dill water. 


Aperients. 


The only aperients that should be given are castor oil, 
phenolthalein, fluid magnesia, cascara (fluid), and liquid 
paraffin. The first should never be given as a remedy 
for chronic constipation. Repeated doses are consti- 
pating in their effect. 
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Cough Medicines. 


Never give cough medicines without advice. If the 
cough is severe and there is any rise of temperature keep 
the child in bed in a warm room. If the temperature 
does not fall in twenty-four hours, get further advice. 


Thermometer. 

Keep a thermometer in the house and use it if in the 
slightest doubt. It is impossible to estimate temperature 
by any other means. 


Fever, 


Don’t be frightened by a temperature of 102 degrees 
without other serious symptoms. If it does not tend 
to fall in twelve hours, get a doctor. 


Treatment of Fever. 

Don’t use drugs to get a child’s temperature down. 
Put it at rest, give it an aperient if necessary, sponge it, 
and give it plenty of cold water to drink. Cut out solid 
food. 


Aspirin and Opium. 

Never give the child aspirin or any other sedative, 
and especially any preparation of opium, such as lauda- 
num or chlorodyne. 


Vomiting. 
Be very careful if the child vomits without any 


apparent dietetic cause. Vomiting may be the first 
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sign of any of the infectious fevers. On the other hand, 
it may be a sign of serious abdominal mischief. In the 
first case the temperature will probably be raised. In 
the latter, ic may not, and may even be lower than 
normal. The child may be cold and collapsed. Send 
at once for a doctor. If associated with vomiting there 
is constipation, give an enema (injection of warm soapy 
water into the bowel) if you know how; if not, get 
some one else to. It should not be given with a syringe, 
but with a tube and funnel. If nothing comes away 
and the child goes on vomiting, send for a doctor. If 
there is any evidence of the child straining and nothing 
comes away from the bowel, or especially if “ anything 
comes down ” or blood appears, the case is more urgent. 


Use of Enemata. 


Do not give enemata regularly for constipation. They 
are valuable on occasion, but nothing justifies their 
frequent use. The same is true of suppositories. 


Pain near a Joint. 


If a child complains of pain in or near any joint or 
in any bone, and the temperature is raised, send for a 
doctor. 

A pain and swelling, if accompanied by high tem- 
perature, following perhaps a very trivial injury, may be 
a matter of the most urgent importance. 


Danger Signs. 


Be very careful if a child manifests any of the following 


symptoms or signs: persistent headache, abnormal 
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sleeplessness, continuous crying, twitching of the head 
or eyes, squint, holding or rubbing of the head or ear. 
These may be the first signs of serious disease in the 
head (meningitis—middle ear disease—cerebral abscess). 


Growing Pains. 


A child of five may have “ growing pains.” These are 
signs of rheumatic infection. Put the child to bed and 
send for a doctor. 


Safe Remedies. 


You can safely and always in the absence of the signs 
of the more serious possibilities use bathing and sponging 
for the relief of fever ; hot applications for the relief of 
pain ; castor oil (not more than two doses) for the relief 
of constipation ; cold water for the relief of thirst. 


Earache. 


Don’t regard earache as a trivial thing. The child’s 
future hearing may be at stake. Don't pour anything 
into the ear except warm, clean oil. 

You may apply heat externally until the doctor 
comes. 


Summer Diarrhea. 
Summer diarrhoea is one of the most dangerous of 


childish ailments. It kills thousands of children a year, 
and they are by no means the weakly ones. It is com- 
monest in autumn, especially if it is very hot and dry. 
The cause is an infection of the digestive tract with 
virulent germs which gain access through the food, 
usually milk. 
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Milk. 


Prevention is better than cure. In the danger months 
be scrupulously careful to ensure the cleanliness and 
freshness of milk. Keep it in sterilized receptacles, in a 
dark, cool place. Pasteurize it before use. (Artificial 
foods made immediately prior to the feed are free from 
infection.) Never use for a feed any left over from 
another. Cover all milk up immediately on delivery 
and protect from flies. Kill every one of these that can 
be so dealt with. 


Symptoms. 

Summer diarrhoea usually starts suddenly, and in the 
midst of, perhaps, perfect health. The symptoms are 
those of diarrhoea, the stools becoming frequent and 
watery. 

There may be signs of collapse, the child being cold 
and pallid. Some cases start with fever. Wasting is 
rapid and constant. There may be vomiting. 

In the presence of such symptoms, especially if occur- 
ring in late summer, always suspect this disease. The 
matter is urgent. You may give a dose of castor oil, 
and if the child is collapsed apply heat. Do not give 
the child anything by the mouth except water (cold 
or warm), which the child should be encouraged to 
drink, if it can keep it down ; or with a little white of 
egg dissolved. If the symptoms do not at once abate, 
send for a doctor. If there are signs of collapse send for 
one at once. 
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Disappointment at Sex of Child. 


If you have wanted a boy and have a girl born to 
you, be content. At all costs, avoid giving the child 
any impression of dissatisfaction. Never commit the 
grave mistake of encouraging the girl to be the boy you 
wanted, or the boy to be the girl. Encourage and 
assist the boy to be a man and the girl a woman. Any 
other course invariably ends in disaster. 


Discourage Tomboyism. 


Don't encourage a girl to become a tomboy, or a 
boy a Miss Nancy. Encourage each sex, and provide 
it with the materials and occupations which will stimu- 
late and offer a means of expression for its own 
natural qualities. 


Girls. 


Let the girl come into the kitchen, and let her learn 
the domestic arts such as cooking and the upkeep of 
the home. Let her have dolls and learn to dress and 
care for them. Do not make such activities compulsory, 
and do not dominate the child too much in the course 
of them. If you do, the child will come to hate them 
to her future detriment. 

Let her have drawing materials and plastic substances 
to satisfy her creative instinct. Encourage her to take 


an interest in dress and deportment and a pleasure in the 
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cultivation of grace. For ordinary occasions, let her 
dress be definitely more feminine than a boy’s, but not 
in marked contrast. On occasions of ceremony let the 
dress be very definitely feminine in form and attractive 
in appearance. Ifthe girl succeeds in combining prettiness 
with good taste and grace, say so : a proper valuation of 
beauty is a good thing. Let nothing stand in the way 
of a girl finding her activities in the form that she herself 
will choose for fundamental reasons. If she becomes a 
Feminist, it is your fault. 


Boys. 

For a boy, follow the same course as regards his 
choice of activities. Encourage enterprise, develop 
caution, praise courage. Let him have boy companions, 
and encourage team games into which the competitive 
factor enters strongly. Let him gain dexterity in the 
use of materials and tools. 


Age of Playmates. 


A child’s associates should be of approximately the 
same age. A small boy among a lot of elder boys tends 
to get a sense of inferiority, and from being always 
beaten to retire from competition. The same may 


happen to a girl among boys. 


A Boy's Contempt for Girls. 


A boy’s contempt for girls is natural and should not 
be condemned. It should not, however, be encouraged, 
because it is based on a fallacy. It should be countered 
by a statement that both sexes are equal but different. 
A girl's specific abilities should be pointed out to the boy. 
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A Girl's Envy of Boys. 

A girl should not be encouraged to envy boys. She 
would not if she had not been given a sense of inferiority 
in respect of her own sex. Another reason may be that 
she is more restricted than boys. Give her a pride in her 
sex and equal freedom so far as is possible. 


Equality of Sexes. 
It is about time that the belief died out that males are 
in any way superior to females, and a truer realization 


substituted for it. This should happen in childhood. 


Privileges of Elders. 

In the same way, the frequently absurd privileges of 
the eldest son should come under revision. He isn’t, 
except on sentimental grounds, entitled to any. 


Injustice. 


Sentimental reasons do not justify injustice to the other 
children. 


Being out of it. 

No child should be allowed to get the sense of “ being 
out of it.” It is disastrous. If parents have—and they 
always do have—preferences, the greatest care should 


be taken to hide them. 


The Unwanted Child. 
The life of the unwanted child is a tragedy ; its future 
full of misery. If children are not wanted, the parents 


should use contraceptives. 
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Use of the Child as a Toy. 


A child is far too often looked upon asa toy, and used 
by adults for their own pleasure without thought of the 
consequences to the child. 


Cuddling and Kissing. 


Except when an infant is being washed and fed, it 
should lie in its cot or in a perambulator in the open air. 
It should not be handled, danced up and down, or shaken. 
Especially should it not be passed from hand to hand, 
It should not be cuddled o1 kissed. 


Rocking. 


On no account should it be carried about or rocked to 
get it to sleep. If it does not sleep, the disturbing cause 
should be sought and removed. 


Throwing in the Air. 


Children should not be thrown in the air or swung 
about by adults. Besides the possibility of physical 
injury, there is a likelihood of such treatment causing 
stimulation in the mental sphere which is undesirable. 


Walking. 


When a child is beginning to walk, some assistance 
may be given it, but do not try to prevent it tumbling. 
The resulting slight pain is the best stimulus to the 
development of skill. If you give too much assistance, 
the child may be backward and dependent. 
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Walking and Rickets. 


If a child shows no sign of beginning to walk at 
twelve months, it is probable that it is due to rickets. 
Other signs may be sweating of the head, crying, and 
indigestion. Provide different food and more fresh air 
and sunlight. Rickets is a deficiency disease, due to lack 


of essential vitamins. 


Squint. 

A squint should never be disregarded. If it occurs 
suddenly with fever and pain in the head or other signs of 
illness, it may be a sign of disease of the nervous system. 
In the absence of signs of disease, it is probably due to eye- 
strain. At once get glasses prescribed by an eye specialist. 


Deformity of the Feet. 
You may first observe evidence of deformity of the 


feet when the child begins to walk. If the child does 
not use the feet equally or uses one awkwardly, get a 
doctor to examine it. Don’t wait and give the bones 
time to become deformed. 


Tongue Tie. 


At birth there is sometimes a thin membrane stretching 
from the tip of the tongue to the floor of the mouth. 
It should be snipped by the doctor when first observed. 


It never results in defective speech or stammering. 


The Skull Bones. 


The soft place on the top of an infant's head should 


close about the eighteenth month. If it does not, it may 
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be a sign of rickets. If it closes leaving a cross-shaped 
depression it may be a sign of late rickets. The soft area 
normally pulsates. There should be neither protrusion 
nor depression of the soft parts. 


Signs of Congenital Syphilis. 
Chronic nasal catarrh, if associated with a red rash and 
sores about the buttocks, requires immediate attention. 


Birth-marks. 


Always have birth-marks, and especially if they con- 
tain blood vessels (naevi), attended to in infancy when 
the prospect of cure is better and the effect on the child 
less. They rarely get better without treatment. 


Falls during Pregnancy. 
There is no evidence that a fall during pregnancy will 


cause deformity in a child. Don't get anxious about 
that. A fall rarely causes miscarriage or premature 
birth. The former is more likely about the third month. 


Emotional Shocks in Pregnancy. 


A strong emotional shock experienced by the mother 
may have the same consequences. There is no evidence 


that it will result in deformity or birth-marks. 


Heredity. 

The effects of heredity are certainly over-estimated. 
The effects of environment are now recognized to be 
by far the more important factor in character-formation. 
Heredity plays more part in determining good physical 
development. 
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Origin of Character Defects. 


The reason why children have the same character 
defects as their parents is because these are products of 
repression. The parents create the same repressions in 
their children, and from them arise the same defects. 
Intemperance, for instance, is a product of repression. 
The same repressions created in the child cause it to 
become intemperate. Imitation may play a minor part, 
but it is not sufficient without the appropriate repression. 
The child has no inborn tendency to become a drunkard ; 


it need not become one. 


Prenatal Mental State of the Mother. 


It is impossible to say more than that the mother’s 
mental state during pregnancy does influence the child 
to some extent. It is to be expected that if the child is 
wanted, and the mother happy and healthy, the child 
will benefit. On the other hand, opposite conditions 
will not inevitably affect the child disastrously unless the 


environment into which it is born is bad. 


Unwanted Pregnancy. Cause of Ill-health. 


Some at least of the illnesses during pregnancy are 
due to the mother unconsciously not wanting the child 
and wanting to get rid of it (abnormal vomiting may 
be so caused). Try to approach the birth without any 
illusions; be honest. Both you and the child will 
directly benefit. 


Spoiling Due to Illusions. 


This applies to the father as well. If you deceive 
yourself the child will certainly be spoilt. 
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Honesty. 


Never have a child that you do not honestly want. 
Both you and the child will inevitably suffer if you do. 
For the child’s sake, at least, it should be wanted by 


parents or not conceived at all. 


Home Service. 


Encourage children from a very early age to do some- 
thing in the nature of service for the home. Children 
will naturally be glad to do something if provided with 
the opportunity. When they do, give them a word of 
praise at first. Do not establish a system of material 
rewards for this kind of service. Deeds which are done 
for reward are valueless from the point of social de- 
velopment. 


Pooling Home Services. 

Try to develop in the child’s mind the view that the 
home is a place in which services are rightly pooled, 
and then every one has the right to draw. Say that 
it is not fair that father and mother should be the only 
ones to put anything in. Let the idea of home service 
be impersonal as much as possible ; let it be service for 
the home and not for parents. 


Social Service. 


You will stimulate the tendency in the child to service 
at large without reward. 


Personal Services. Reward. 


Do not withhold reward for personal services. Do 
not let the reward be extravagant, and so give the child 
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the idea that reward is easy to obtain, or that its services 
are more valuable than they are. It will only have to 


unlearn this in later life. 


Voluntary Service. 


Don't reward voluntary service by the child; keep an 
expression of thanks for that. 


Right to Reward. 


Give the child the idea that it is right to work for 
reward and to expect it to be adequate. Foster the 
idea that there are some forms of service (social) which 
rightly go unpaid into the common pool. 


Money. 


Let children have money (the usual form of reward), 
and try to give them a just idea of its place in life. Try 
to teach them that it is only a convenient means of 
exchanging services with others. Be against either 
under- or over-valuation. 


Thrift. 


Don’t overstress the necessity of saving. If you do, 
the child may become timorous in the proper use of 
money and parsimonious. 

Let it buy what it wants when it wants it, provided 
there is no real reason why it should not. 


Encourage Reasonable Thrift. 


Encourage reasonable thrift by suggesting and illus- 
trating the advantages of saving, and so having money 
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for the purchase of goods that could not be had without 
it. To a small child, don’t exalt thrift into a virtue. 
At first, if the child has made an attempt to save and is 
showing signs of impatience, advance the balance and 
let the child get the article at once. Let the child repay 
you by another period of saving. Let this be clear and 
adhere to it. 


Purchases. 


Encourage the purchase of toys and materials rather 
than sweets, but don’t prohibit the latter. Provided 
that children get a sufficiency of sweets on the meal 
table, excessive desire for sweets implies the existence of 
over-restriction of other pleasures. Try to free the child. 
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